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NOTE 

Because of the lapse of time between nos. 1 and 3 of Permanent Revolution, the 
reprints from Rosa Luxemburg and others on the General Strike in Belgium in 1902 
are now of less topical interest. The main section of the third and final instalment, a 
general consideration of the general strike by Rosa Luxemburg, was published in 
Workers Fight in 1972, and reprinted in our pamphlet. The Industrial Relations Act 
and the fight for a General Strike. For these reasons we will not complete the 
series in Permanent Revolution. The articles will eventually appear as a pamphlet. 






EDITORIAL 

UNDER THE BUTCHERS APRON 

the left and the common market 

"We must never play with slogans that are not revolutionary by 
their own content but that can play a quite different role according 
to the political conjuncture, the relationship JJSJl 

Trotsky: *'On theTheses 'Unity andthe Youth , Writings 1934 

5, p.90). 

'The will of the 'Nation.' or of its majority, is not a sort God for 
Social Democracy, before which it humbly prostrates itself; on the 
contrary. Social Democracy's whole historic mission depends 
above all on revolutionising, on forming, the wall of ■the’ 
that is, its working majority". Rosa Luxemburg. 1908. Quoted in 
J.P.Nettl's biography, vol. 2, p.751 

"The method of ideological imitation of the opponent and of the 
class enemy-a method which is throughly contradictory to the 
theory and the psychology of Bolshevism-flows quite organically 
from the essence of centrism, from its unprincipled ness, 
inconsistency, ideological hollowness .... (in the Com intern) we see 
one and the same spirit of mimicry, constant imitation of the 
opponent, a striving not to use their own weapons-which, alas! 
they do not possess—but weapons stolen from the arsenal of the 
enemy". (Leon Trotsky: "Against National Communism . 

August 1931. From ‘The Struggle Against Fascism in 
Germany", p.103). 

The orgy of anti-marketeering to which the "revolutionary left", ^'lowingi the so- 
called Communist Party and the Labour Party reformists, a ^ndoned itself in the 
run-up to the referendum was all the more shameless and unbalanced because the 
leaders of the organisations conducting it did not actually believe most ofwha “ he V 

ss 

wnrkina class They cast themselves in the role of ventriloquist s dummy for the 
prevailing views of the trade union bureaucracy, and what the IS group used, justly, 

*°Aheosd the emire^revt^utionary" left abandoned the high ground of communis, 

Pr As'er^us < charge Cl and 0 a t harsh a v r erd?cta 1 ^3ln i rt l t S hu5revolutionary left. It isirr ef utable 
in the ftaht of this fact: with the partial exception of the WRP, whose ideology is not 
to be taken seriously, those on the revolutionary left who campaigned against te 

Common Market hid originally the self-same ''fS LT.he othm 
maintained throughout the campaign, and they abandoned it one after the^other 
whpn and onlv when the anti-Market campaign had gained such force as to be a 

threat to their credibility with militants on the broadleft for *1°*® ™ ° t ves fi mate an 
Previously when the revolutionary organisations allowed themselves to makean 
independent assessment of the issue on its merits, rather than allowing external 
pressure to dictate what they said, all of them arrived at politics the very opposite of 

th ThVlnLme°S? or 9 out of the Common Market, the 

problems facing the British labour movement are likely to be very ^Mbe same^ 
Indeed the point is that the issues facing us are more! 5 ' r "! lar gj^ 

European and American workers than at any time in the past 40 years . (Jonn 



i 
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Palmer, IS Journal no. 12, Spring 1963) 

\s was to maintain that position until late in 1971 (see Supplement). 

The International Marxist Group: In the early '60s, the present IMG was a tiny 
splinter from the then British Section of the USFI, a tendency which has since 
evolved into the 'Militant’ group. So let us quote for the present IMG, the opinion at 
that time of Ernest Mandel, the most authoritative spokesman of that wing of the 
USFI to which the IMG now belongs. Writing under his pen name of Ernest Germain 
hesaidthis: 

"... The Soviet Government ... oscillates between denouncing the Common 
Market with idiotic arguments ('an attempt to put Europe under the bondage of the 
US and impoverish the workers') and a recognition of its spurious 'benefits' (which 
is the present line of the Italian Communist Party). The initiative is constantly left to 
the class enemy so that the masses cannot be mobilised and aroused in effective 
opposition ... For revolutionary Marxists, this conflict (about Britain's application to 
join the EEC and De Gaulle's opposition) is a typical inter-imperialist competitive 
struggle in which the working class has no reason for supporting one side against 
the other. To the policies of both sides, they must counterpose the struggle for a 
Socialist United States of Europe, for a really unified Europe which could effectively 
surmount the antagonisms bred by capitalist competition; that could only be a 
Europe which has abolished both capitalist property and the bourgeois state. It is not 
by accident, moreover, that the present crisis in the Common Market coincides with 
a slackening of economic expansion which could be the preliminary signal of any 
ongoing recession in all capitalist countries. Before the advent of the recession, and 
still more harshly during it, the employers would unleash an offensive to improve its 
competitive conditions at the expense of their own working class. It would be pure 
suicide for the working class to solidarise itself, either with its own bourgeoisie 
or with that of the opposing camp. Its only effective reply can be to affirm its basic 
class solidarity: 'Workers of all European countries unite against the Europe of the 
monopolies, whether it raises the slogan of the Europe of 'fatherlands', the 'open' 
Europe, or the European 'community”. This should be the line of action for the 
working class movements of Europe" (Emphasis ours: from “Crisis in the 
Common Market”, International Socialist Review Spring 1963, pages 47 and 51). 

Some details of the argument had changed, especially when it was an internal 
British debate and a referendum to decide: in or out. The basic issue remained the 
same, however: working class 'advice' on one or other option for the ruling class. 
Mandel’s 1963 exposition of the snares forthe working classand the principles that 
should guide revolutionaries adequately covers the changes and gives a clear 
answer to the current question: 'Yes or No to the Common Market' ....Don't get 
drawn in. Especially to be remarked is the sentence about a line of action for the 
working class movement of Europe. That alone—the need to build European 
working class solidarity in relation to the Common Market — indicates why a 
campaign for a No vote is impermissible for revolutionaries and unavoidably means 
a collapse into chauvinism. This is especially so when, as in Britain recently, the anti 
Common Market campaign was primarily from the working class movement. It 
makes it all ihe more incredible that the same Ernest Mandel who thus jotted down 
such a comprehensive outline of a principled communist approach to the Common 
Market has recently toured Britain campaigning forthe IMG on the slogans: "No to 
the bosses' EEC — Yes to the Socialist United States of Europe".* 

"Militant": Mandel's 1963 position spoke for them too. Reading their paper today 
there are still traces of it: the "n 6" is just stuck on listlessly and passively with little 
effort to rationalise it or explain how it arises from their 'analysis'. 

The Workers Revolutionary Party: "What in fact has happened is that labour and 
trade union 'personalities' and journals have found themselves quite naturally 
taking sides on the question: what is best for British capitalism? In most cases that is 
not surprising, but it exposes the misleadership or lack of leadership of both the 
Right wing and theTribune and other Lefts. 


* n is incredible unless we grasp that to peer seriously at the “principles” of Ernest Mandel, 
yesterday’s, today’s or tomorrow's, is as fruitless as the bare question:"what colour is the chameleon?" 
Supplementary questions are necessary. For Mandel the key question is: what way do you think the 
‘currents’, 'tides’, ‘evolutions’, 'conjunctures’'waves’ and ‘processes’ of the world revolution flowing 
today? The man has no stable principles except a semi-mystical implicit belief in an unseen force 
guiding the "world revolution", whose current 'will' it is the duty of revolutionaries to discern and 
accommodate to! 
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It is scarcely necessary for the labour movement to get involved in Retailed and 
necessarily inconclusive discussion about the pros and co ^s °f *he Osmrno 
Market This cannot inspire the rank and file or build its strength. Indeed the whole 
argument may change course if a break takes place in the relative economic stabHity 
which at Dresent prevails in Britain and in Europe. Consistent socialists should be 
unequivocally in favour of breaking down national barriers, not under the auspices 
of the trusts seeking to exploit labour power more methodically and play one section 
off against another more successfully, but by working for a workers governments 

which alone can do the job in a genuinely internationalist way . 

Taking sides for or against the Tories joining the Common Market means arguing 
about iust how Europe's workers should be exploited. Instead, the working class 

movement must unite around a programme for the; s . ociah ® t Lntattonof 

industry The fiqht for more nationalisation in Britain and the implementation of 
Clause^Four of Labour's Constitution now takes on a new importance as a step 

^Whether or not Britain enters the Common Market the same principles will 
govern our approach.” {Tom Kemp, "Socialism and the European Common Market , 

inthe'Newsletter'.forerunnerofthe Workers Press .June 24th, 1961). 

Nothing fundamental had changed by 1975 in the Common Market ini its 
structure, role, objective relationship to the Soviet Union China and the Third 
World or to the working class in the member states—absolutely nothing. Equally 
nothinq has changed in the tasks.of revolutionaries, to nurture, create, 
propagandise for international working class unity and to fight u ^° mp h r °"! , j S '" 9 ^ Y 
against everything that militates against it and specifically against chauvm'sm 
Nothing qualitative has changed from Britain s early- 60s attempt to join the 
Common Market, when the revolutionary left took a stand to oppose chauvimsmand 
little Britainism, to the early '70s when Britain joined the Common Market and the 
British left collapsed ignominiously and took up the dominant, and immediately 
most poisonous, catchcry of British insularity and chauvinism: No .Ini 962-J they 
had all mocked and castigated the CP drumbeating and flagwaving for Little 
Britain so long as it serves the great-Russian chauvinist Russian bureaucracy . 
Since Britain moved to enter the Common Market in 1970-71, they have played 
shamefaced variations on CP-type defence of British independence. 

The Workers Revolutionary Party had the doubtful honour of pioneering the 
Gadarene stampede of the so-called revolutionary left towards the camp of the 
chauvinists, sniffing the wind well ahead of the others. In an orgy of general 
sectarianism back in 1967 it denounced the Labour Government's attempt to join 
the Common Market. To attempt to explain the turns of the SLL-WRP in terms of any 
political logic other than its leadership's well-developed eye for the main chance 
and the vestigial level of development of its understanding of Marxist principles is 
usually pointless. Here there appears, however, to be a political logic that goes back 
to the early 1950s, when the proto-SLL, under the directives of the Fourth 
International of which it was then the British section, raised the slogan Labour to 
power with a socialist programme”. Fifteen years later, the same Fabian conception 
of socialist revolution underlay many of the hysterical diatribes of the SLL against 
the Labour Government. Labour wasn't carrying out a socialist programme, but a 
programme of monopolist modernisation. Thus Common Market entry was a 
departure from socialism. The issue is not, as with the CP, nations {sovereignty, but 
what the government does: whether it pushes through socialist policies in Britain or 
strengthens its right wing nature by an international linkup. Thus, oppose the 
linkup. Jn 1967 the SLL pioneered the descent into chauvinism because from the 
early 1950s its conception of socialist revolution had enormously more in common 
with the Parliamentary, gradualist, socialism-in-one-island approach of the 
Tribune-Bevanite reformists than with anything else. 

In no organisation, however, was the fall greater than in the international 
Socialism group, whose leaders must increasingly find its embarrassing and a 
sarcasm against themselves to call themselves by the name they adopted in earlier 
days when they had aspirations higher than the vulgar chasing after members and 
influence —- insubstantial and illusory influence because based on no sol id polit ical 
principles In the period before the referendum IS's weekly 'Socialist Worker 
indulged in a frenzy of anti-Marketeering in which every problem battle, ruling class 
imposition and working class interest was meshed into a single focus point-getting 
a "no" vote in the referendum. It was almost as if the ideologues of IS had got their 
linescrossed, confusing Britain with Russia, and had concluded that if only the 
international integument in which Britain is interlocked could be cut away then 





Britain would cease to be,capitalist; or, more ludicrously, that if that form of British 
relationship to the world market represented by Common Market membership could 
be ended, you would have the same result—a result moreover to be achieved by a. 

"no" vote in the referendum. Which would be binding on Parliament. HO to.,, 

Bandwagon-jumping is an undignified business. The last organisation to lump on 

the antl-Common Market wagon presents an especially obscene spectacle: for there 

is little disguising the rush and panic that is actually motivating its action. 

Formally IS qualifies as the last group to change. The IMG had jumped before IS. 
But it was not quite the same IMG, nor quite the same leadership of the IMG. in fact 
when WF negotiated with the IMG in 1972 we were informed by representative 
leaders of both the present major factions—that is of the two groups now locked in a 
dead-end and ceaseless factional struggle for power in the IMG — that they agreed 
entirely with our position, that the previous record of the IMG, after 1970, left a great 
deal to be desired, and in future things would be different. They were Tariq Ali and 
John Ross. 

And truly the zeal of the IMG, this most internationalist of all internationalist 
organisations in Britain, for the anti-EEC cause had all the force and abandon to be 
expected from a recent convert. Massive world-wide scenarios were drawn in 
which the master strategists of this small organisation dealt with NATO, the 
defence of the USSR, with everything and anything in world politics, the balance of 
armies and the inter-imperialist alliances—everything, that is, except that which 
should be central to revolutionaries—the class consciousness of the working class 
they are relating to. To the question: if it is so important for Britain to be out of the 
Common Market, and if in campaigning against it the IMG is behaving as a 
responsible organisation acting on an internationalist programme, then why are not 
the European sections of the USFI, with in the Common Market, doing likewise? ... to 
this question there is no answer. Or rather only one that reveals that crassly 
opportunist chameleon politics of the weathercock Trotskyism' which the IMG 
represents* 

From the proletarian point of view, to get drawn into calculations regarding world 
power relationships and for the vanguard to surrender its principles and 
independence to qualify to join in the ballyhoo is a total defeat—especially where 
reactionary ruling class ideas find their most forceful expression, after the ruling 
class itself has abandoned them in their.old form, within the working class. 

The Communist Party starts from the attitude of Russia and has a deeply ingrained 
British chauvinism, all the more crude because of the difficulty of giving conviction 
to their 'British' character despite the Russian ties. The Labour left stand for the 
ingrained chauvinism and insularity of the British labour movement and their* 
parliamentary reformist, Fabian conception of socialism, tinctured with elements of 
the Stalinist model. The revolutionary left, rejecting talk of British sovereignty 
common to the CP and Labour left, nevertheless accepts the conclusions, voting 
"no", and attempting also to slip in "its own" politics as the cuckoo disposes of its 
egg (ignoring the absolute incongruity of the reasoning of the 'left' and of 
revolutionary socialism). In fact the revolutionary left can't avoid, wriggle as it likes 
and mutter prayerful gibberish about the Socialist United States of Europe as it will, 
the argument that the EEC is worse. Accepting the conclusion it implicitly accepts 
the premise. 

Trotsky long ago dealt with this sort of accommodation to nationalists (the nazis). 
What he said about defeated and humiliated Germany, bound by the Versailles 
Treaty, applies with a hundred times as much force today to Britain. 

"... At the most important place in his conclusion, Thaelmann put the idea that 
'Germany is today a ball in the hands of the entente'. It is in consequence primarily a 
matter of national liberation. But in a certain sense, France and Italy also, and even 
England, are 'balls' in the hands of the United States. The dependence of Europe 
upon America... has a far deeper significance for the revolution than the 
dependence of Germany upon the Entente. This is why — by the way^-the slogan of 

* Their ovwi consciousness Is best portrayed In the/r anti-EEC panphlet which, though 
qualified to make detailed analyses of the world balance of forces, gets the date of 
the setting tp of NATO wrong, and explains the betrayals of the Euopean revolution 
by the Communist Parties after World Hfer 2 In terms of "Nato" blackmailing the USSR 
Into pressuring the CPs Into betraying the working class! So the CP's excuses were 
rf&tall along, the CP Is not reactionary and the Stalinist bureaucracy Is anti¬ 
revolutionary only when the working class allow Nato to be strong enough to black¬ 
mail them! (And all th/s several years before Nato existed....) 




the Socialist United States of Europe, and not the single bare slogan, ‘Down with the 
Verfames oeaSe' is the proletarian answer to the 'convulsions of the European 
continent' But all these questions nevertheless sero^d ^M^Our pohcy 

determined not bv the fact that Germany is a ball in the hands ot the enteme, 
Drimarilv bv the fact that the German proletariat, which is split up, powerless, and 
?pp™£Ksabaflin .he hands o* m,%rmanbou-g M isie. Th^a|nenemy sat 
home' Karl Liebknecht taught at one time. Or perhaps you have forgotten t , 

^^Th^nwi'n'e'nemY^^afttorn^'Burthe^revoluPonary left find it permissible to 
snuggle up to the official labour movement on a chauvmist bmgeevenifitme 

netherworld of colonial slavery, with many disenfranchised individuals paying for 
eachslngle vote for the British proletariat. But no more even m that sense, in the 

m A e vMlnar'mformism influenced by Marxist ideas, with a typically organic 

threads of a future world state nearer, for eliminating the conditions that have orea 
two world wars European civil wars, this century. The pro-Common Market 
symbol of a dove would not be obnoxious to such a serious reformist ap P roach VP r ? ^ 
fhTpIculiar IS reformist tradition and the ideological backwardness of the 
movement has produced, or could produce, the chauvinist wave. g . h 

of itmn ea? "reaction a ry of view of the working class 

SISSSSrwrxt-t tss^t 

SrTratis! and nationalist trade unionism traditionally linked to « h ® 

British state and still linked to it ideologically. Thetrade unions hav.e been soldiers o 
the legion of the rearguard of traditional British bourgeois attitudes. The ^ ^^ j 
link his a 'socialist' parliamentary reformist expression makes itno less^urgeo^j 
only an example of working class aspirations — socialism — being overwneimea 
with bourgeois ideas, conditioning, the ideological ^X°nf 

common with the ruling class aga.nst the colon.a Ipeopte,.ofthe 

the labour movement wants a non-bourgeots government it does not thereby (ana 

has not) free itself from bourgeois conceptions of howto® !!■’ all nartiesto 
Thp 'riaht were within the given issues and within this system (and a ll parties to 
the yes^no debate were within that framework), the progress^ liberal 

cosmoDolitans That is the measure of the degradation, the backwardness and the 
shameful condition the left has let itself be reduced to. living on the dregs of a 
vanished imperialist little Englandism, an ideology thrown on the junkheap by the 
mlinq crr s it once served 9 and served not least to dupe and con the labour 
movement These 'lefts' haven't even blushed to invoke the Commonwealth as an 
alternative poltcy for capitaHsm, to seek refuge with euphemisms for the slave 
empireof the British ruling class in its period of deciine iiqu'dation and demiso 
It is conceivable that revolutionary Marxists.would 

defending working class interests !„SSiflod caSrtahstattempttosolve the long 
recognising itforwhatitis.a limited andqu P n j S : na a i so that it takes 



period of new organic growth then such would be the only approach. That is not the 
perspective now. But never, under no circumstances, could revolutionaries who 
want to be Marxists starkly oppose themselves to such a development. The 
’revolutionary* left marches not under the banner of Marxism, but under the 

pressure of the backward labour movement, which itself marches under the 

.. the Socialist United States of 
Europe*, is that not plainly a principled position, an explicit rejection of little 
Englandism? Abstractly -yes. Really, no - the argument is a scandalous sophism 
The revolutionary left has not conducted its own campaign in parallel to the mass 
concern, above and apart from It In • purer and rarefied atmosphere where good 


an existing campaign where the alternative to the EEC Is little Britain, whether as 
conceived by Enoch Powell, that is, a utopian capitalist free trade state, or as the 
autarchic state capitalist nightmarish (and happily Impossible) alternative of the 
Stalinist and Tribune left. It It the "No the Common Market that is stressedand the 
rest is lost In the hubbub. It Is the nonsensical blaming of the Common Market not 
capitalism for the problems of workers, that emerges, nothing else. (IS has done this 
explicitly, shamelessly, and consciously). . . 

KSffito SSS ff I on?y ' 

rest is drowned out. The revolutionary left hoped, perhaps, that once inside the No 
campaign they could get a hearing for their internat.onalist ^opaganda^ On he 
contrary: their propaganda merely gave an internationalist deodorant to the actual 

3S£s® 

Europe rested on Lenin's fear of vapid abstraction and grand ideals being 
counteroosed to concrete tasks and a realistic assessment of the real situation and 
red that a responsible attitude towards tasks In a given country 
could be evaded by appeals to a greater, wider, more international task. He knew 
that retreating up the ladder of virtuous generalities and abstractions could be as 
easily the route to an opportunist bolthole as the supine prostration of right 
oooortunism. He saw revolutionary phrasemongering and right opportunism as 
complementary twins. The use to which the revolutionary left, tainted with 
cheuvKn, has put the ’Socialist United States of Europe*, indicates that Lenin s 
fears ere not quite a matter of history. Tothe task as posed here and now of concrete 
work towards making a revolution inits owncoumry-inpra^ 
intransiaent internationalist propaganda — the revolutionary left answered with 
the ‘'super-revolutionary" evasion, ‘Tor a Socialist United States of Europe 
Mesnwhile it also sings in tune With the current centra slogan of British 
chauvinism The task was to stand four square against chauvinism — refusing to 
Shout "no" when "no" was the badge Of the motley armvof chauvinists ^fusing to 
merge, or seek to merge, the banner of proletarian Internationalism with the 

bU lf C the degree of^ti^l^t^mmodation to chauvinism on the Common Market 
issue Is translated back to world war 2, than the Trotskyists would have been 
defenses. But even whan the ‘national enemy* was an imperialist power under a 


aoBlnst patriotism They didn't focus on "No to Hitler", the Common working class 
feeling exploited by the ruling dess, but on "No to British capitalism . The main 
enemy Is still at home, The Ideas of that enemy, even his partly discarded ones, still 

»V Uohny-com.- l ....y 
--- -—' converts to the anti-Market cause, to disguise the real one. They are 












of the USSR.But what if it did? For revolutionaries, defence of the USSR is today of 
tenth rate importance: the USSR is the second pillar of world counter-revolution. 
However, were we back in the 1930s, when Russia was vulnerable and by no means 
the military power it now is, no. one.(before 1935, not even the Stalinists)— no 
revolutionary would place calculations bf povyer'politics and balances above the 
needs of maintaining the political and ideotdgicaI indeperidenee of the proletariat, 
freeing it from chauvinism and "defenc'e bf-th’e fatherland’ ideas which tied it too 
often to the bourgeoisie After 1935 Trotskyists bitterly denounced the CPs plunge 

into social patriotism, their subordination-,to, Russian' foreign policy-needs of 

communist principles and the work of ideologically preparing the proletariat to act 
independently against its own bourgeoisie! " ~ .V.'- “.‘V. 

But at least there was a sense and a logic to the Stalinist politics—if a reactionary 
one. They served .the interests,otthe USSR, as perceived by the myopic vision of 
those actuaIiy controlling it. Today tH 0 world-balance-of-forpe$' catcu|ations of a 
group like the IMG amount to [Staimisf; political method - 1 -'minus the'USSR. The 
essence of Stalinist politics was the subordination of the development of the 
working class movement, ideologibaIly ahdpolitically;to considerations extraneous 
and hostile to its necessary revolutionary development — the nationalist and 
conservative politics of the bureaUcfacy?;The; IMG subordinates- the fight for 
internationalist class, consciousness,' b.Hcf wallows 'in-the’chauvinist'filth, in the 
i nterests of toytown calculations ahdVUlgar bower, politics scenarios a bout the word 
balance of forces. If Stalin were alive he : could afford to modify and repeat one of his 
cynical jokes — "And how many divisions does the USFI have?" ^ w V*- 

"The Common Market will strengthen international capitalism A massive 
over-simplifcationl The strengthening of bonds between subordinate sections can 
actually undermine the total strehgth. Since world waf:2 until the beginning of the 
'70s or a little earlier, the stability: Of 

around the hegemony, military, financial ’and political;‘Of US--imperialism. The 
breakdown of that stability has tekeh the form of the overstretched US being faced 
more and more by increasingly vigorous competition ffoirvfivals who"have finally 
t ra nsf orm ed that hegemony—Jpaqese. cap ita I ism and a Iso’E u ropean ca pi ta I is m. 

At least as strong a case coUld be made for the idea that a - strong Europe would in 
the medium or long term.intensify.’'fhe disruption'ofthe pdsf^ar relationships and 
eq u i 1 ibr i u m of the capitalist powers,' as 1 that it will '.'strengthen capitalism (as if 
capitalism were homogenous’and qbtfiiM of 'cpht'radictionsand antagonisms, latent 
or overtl). The same sort of reasoning could be : appli‘ed ! to the idea- of the EEC 
emerqing as a military poweir Capita,lia)Vi 'a'nd,impenalism'is'not strengthened if 
forces already at its d isposal," u ndej^ iSewore^tightly with an 

inescapable logic of growingweight apd.indbpendehCe frbm the USA-Though to see 
this aspect only and. to, welcome it, bs;h£Vb^h? : Cfitnesfe^ andi thdir.licensed 
"com m u n ists”, is oh|y.v‘the^nBp^ifi^tf ,6f th,e CP and the USS Rd. defens i st 

th jhe Argument that the ComnaonMarket isa neo-colonial super power that will 
bo in a better position for exploitetion ls no bettedgroUnded than the others. Neo¬ 
colonial exploitative relations ekist. ! But ; ih ! additibn7 : a x rnuch more complicated 
network is emerging, and in whole'areas theinitiaIly formal political independence 
has been filled with an economic content; either in industrial development (e.g. 
Nigeria) or as with the Arab states, in use 1 of formal independence to deploy 

economic muscle.' K ''i: ?' :i! ''.Of-V’i; 

The exploiters, are the powerful international- corporations which overlap the 
borders of even^ 'the' ! bi'gg*e^f : imperTalfst states--and can ^compete with them 
sometimes. Even if the EEC aids the concentration and centralisation of capital, its 
break-up would not Undo that:pfbcess: v Nof the least 1 pferhicious effect of the anti- 
EEC campaign is to spread the iMusiorrthat bourgeois-state action, what the state 
does or does not do, can. decide, whbt: happens in this respect, or ‘.•.-.-•that any 
tinkering by the bourgeois state, or with'stefe-stfuctufes^can reverse the trend. It 

cannot It is very old expereinee th'af even' when a government legisiates against 
monopolies it is ineffective! It is! a very old CPdWersfon from the real issues of the 
class struggle that we must brgariisei’a.ntTjrribhopbly rndvemenfs and all iances, on a 
policy of bringing back the capit'aIisf"yesterday;* rathers-thamtheproietanan 
tomorrow. The expenei*e.qf:t^y$^bsbecia!iy^efe T ^vernrnehtdecreebroke 
up the Standard Oil monopoly ebrlytFils century; should/disill usion Us on this score. 
The severed segments of the Standard'OiI.mbnopoly quickly grew and rose to be a 
network of monopoly, giant&' iiyitH w -ih%locking ■ ■ connections.; • Nori-oapitalist 
government, or government^; vvi I1'effective^ stop * the bHgoihq centralisation of 
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capital, now at a very advanced stage. To advocate it is both utopian and reactionary. 
We organise to seize from the capitalists the means of production, not to roll 
capitalism back to its vanished yesteryear. 

The creation of an EEC super-state is allegedly pre-determined, and a threat to the 
working class. But many, many problems for the ruling class remain before that 
would be a real possibility. And it would only be a threat to the British working class 
if that class isseen is isolation from the European working class (as indeed it is in the 
mind's eye of the "antis"). In reality, in parallel to the growth of any European super 
state, the possibility exists of a growth of European working class unity, cohesion 
and combativity. And the European working class has much to teach the British. Not 
the least crime of the "antis”, especially those who profess to be terrified by a vision 
of a European Behemoth, a reign of the Iron Heel, is that instead of putting all their 
weight behind focusing the British working class on European working class unity, 
they lump the European bosses and workers in one bag, the EEC.andcounterpose to 
both a mythical and retrograde little Britain. And they do this in the guise of opposing 
the British bosses, who have their own bonds with the European bosses. 

The defeat of the anti-Common Market forces in the referendum was not a defeat 
for the left, though it was a deserved slap in the face for the pseudo left, including 
the revolutionaries. There was no reai left in the campaign: there couldn't be. The 
result was, it must be said, according to the terms posed in the debate, a defeat for 
retrograde chauvinism, though the fact of the working class getting drawn into the 
debate at all was a defeat for it and a victory for the ruling class. WF said in 1971 no 
concrete action was possible: the referendum was concrete action, but how feeble 
and irrelevant! For this 'action' we paid by deflecting attention from the real issues. 
Eric Heffer, who remained in the government despite its refusal to release the 
Shrewsbury 2, resigned over the Common Market. In the history of British labour, 
the period before entry will be depicted as onein which the issue deflected attention 
from the Industrial Relations Bill, and the recent campaign to get Britain out as one 
which gave an escape hatch to Jack Jones and Co. vis-a-vis the Labour government 
—while both were busy foisting the Social Contract on the working class. 

The terrible exhibition of capitulation to chauvinism by a left faced with racism 
and the Irish problem as life and death issues is possible because of the vain chase 
after numbers, the delusory snare of the notion that little groups can get rickquick'by 
ideological conmanship. It is a refusal to understand the fundamental basis of 
communist activity: internationalist propaganda, the necessary functioning of a 
propaganda group, often against the stream and facing isolation. It is above all to 
misunderstand the fundamental role of revolutionaries in the working class, and the 
necessary bedrock of revolutionary party building —the ideological struggle. 

Little short of collapse into chauvinism in an imperialist war could add up to a 
worse picture of the ‘revolutionary’ left than that presented — over four or five 
years without sobering up — on the Common Market question. Their entire wisdom 
was summed up in the idea that abstention is not a good thing. No — if it can be 
avoided. Faced with chauvinism they combined nodding in obeisance to the 
conclusions of the reformist and stalinist chauvinists with using the profound 
programmatic slogan "For the Socialist United States of Europe” as a piece of 
flummery, gutted of all meaning and pinned, symbolically, to the chauvinist totem 
poles of the "no" campaign. That combination does not protect the left from the 
charge of treachery, as they imagine, it makes the charge only more inescapable. 

Faced with the life and death task of fighting racism, they "prepared" for it by a 
respectful nod towards its natural parent —chauvinist insularity. Confronted with a 
British reactionary war. in Ireland, in which communists have an absolute duty to 
side with the Republican forces, they chose instead — with the exception of the IMG 
it is very much a matter of "instead" — to snuggle up to a British nationalist 
campaign! At every point and on every score, ideological and moral flabbiness, the 
vain and foolish chase after illusory 'influence', toytown 'world strategies', the 
cowardly fear of isolation and the philistine identification of internationalist 
intransigencewhich.fornow, brings with it isolation,.with 'sectarianism'. 

There has On the Common Market issue been a major battle in the class struggle— 
a battle on the ideological front for that most precious of all proletarian values: 
communist Internationalism. Not only the broad labour movement; left and right, 
pro or anti the Market, have been on the anti working class side of the barricades 
not all, but most, of the revolutionary Marxists too have fought against the working 
class interest in the campaign. For ourselves we kept aloft the standard of 
communist internationalism. To do less would have been to deserve the odium of 
renegacy. If it means, for now, a degree of isolation, it is a small price. 



K) 



Communism 

and, 

Philistinism- 

the two souls of 
the Comintern 


R. Palme Dutt 

“The degeneration of the 
Communist Party began when 
it abandoned the perspective 
of revolution in this country, 
and converted itself into a 
pressure group and cheering 
squad for the Stalinist 
bureaucracy in Russia — 
which it mistakenly took to be 
the custodian of a revolution 
“in another country”.... What 
happened to the Communist 
Party would happen without 
fail to any other party, 
including our own, if it should 
abandon its struggle for a 
social revolution in this 
country, as the realistic 
perspective of our epoch, and 
degrade itself to the role of 
sympathiser of revolutions in 
other countries. I firmly 
believe that American 
revolutionists should indeed 
sympathise with revolutions 
in other lands, and try to help 
them in every way they can. 
But the best way to do that is 
to build a party with a 
confident perspective of 
revolution in this country. 
Without that perspective. 
Communist or Socialist Party 
belies its name. It ceases to be 
a help and becomes a 
hindrance to the revolutionary 
workers’ cause in its own 
country. And its sympathy for 
other revolutions isn’t worth 
much either.” 

James P Cannon, March 2nd, 
1954. 


James P. Cannon 

“I am grateful to the Russian 
Bolsheviks, and I am 
convinced to the bottom of my 
soul that it is better to be here 
with them, to feel that here I 
am one with them, than to be 
anywhere else under any 
conditions and be against 
them.”. 

James P Cannon, Sandstone 
Prison, November 7th, 1944. 
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“The emancipation of the prol¬ 
etariat is not a labour of small 
account and of little men; only 
he who can keep his heart 
strong and his will as sharp as 
a sword when the general dis¬ 
illusionment is at its worst 
can be regarded as a fighter 
for the working class or called 
a revolutionary”. 

Antonio Grajnsci, 24-9-1930. 

In the last half of 1974 two of the founders of the Communist 
International died. James Patrick Cannon died in Los Angeles 
on August 21st, aged 84. Rajani Palme Dutt died in London on 
December 20th. aged 78. 

Both had set out after the Russian Revolution to build a 
world wide organisation that could lead a world proletarian 
revolution. Their ways parted almost 50 years ago. One died 
after a lifetime of fidelity to the ideals of Lenin's and Trotsky’s 
Comintern and of struggle first to reform it and then to build a 
replacement for it. The other’s life had been a seismographic 
depiction of the gyrations demanded of those who opted for 
‘Stalin' rather than ‘Trotsky’. To compare one to the other may 
be instructive, but it is not intended either to dignify Dutt nor 
to downgrade Cannon. 

Cannon was bom in Kansas in 1890, became an active 
militant in the syndicalist IWW about 1910, and shifted over to 
the anti world war 1 wing of the Socialist Party about 1916. 
The Socialist Party was then a substantial party whose 
presidential candidate, Eugene V Debs, could get over a 
million votes. It divided pro and anti the Russian Revolution. 
From the first Cannon was for the revolution, for 
reconstructing the Socialist Party into a Communist Party, for 
“going to school” with the Russian Bolsheviks who had led the 
first victorious proletarian revolution. 

The Socialist Party split and, amidst a reign of government 
terror, wholesale jailings and deportations, an independent 
Com m u n ist Party was founded. With many of the outstanding 
pro-Bolshevik working class leaders either in jail or not yet 
ready to join the Communist organisation. Cannon right from 
the start played a leading role in the movement. He fought 
against control — of an organisation with the task of putting 
down roots in and winning the American working class — by 
the foreign language federations which the Communist 
movement took over from the old Socialist Party, and which 
were not really in touch with American conditions. Later, in 
the early ’20s, he fought to legalise the movement, against 
conservative tendencies who had failed to see that the reign of 
terror was past, that legality for the party was possible and 
would bring tremendous advantages. 

By the mid 1920s, as capitalist America boomed, the 
Communist Party had been consolidated. However, it had 
problems. Political problems of the earlier period had led to 
factional formations. In addition, the party was made up of 
differing layers — petty bourgeois intellectuals, trade 
unionists, etc. By the mid 1920s, the party was plagued with 
what Cannon was later to describe as f ‘dead end factionalism”. 
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The factions were permanent to?"* 1 ®"?*, g stfl^the°^^ 
differences erupted and were solved or faded. Stm thegangs 
remained, horns locked, struggling powei^ ^e j»wty 
earlier received aid from the leaders of the Comin nt 
Trotsky helped Cannon and his comrades carry the day for a 

legal party. 

The situation in the CPUSA can only be understood in toe 
context of the world parly of which it was part. In the 
Communist International, whole layers of revolutionaries 
rallied to the Russian Revolution and set about rec P ns * r “® t ^f 
old and decrepit Socialist Parties or fusing disparate elements 
into a Bolshevik-type organisation, m the maelstrom of the 
post-world war 1 revolutionary cnses. Everywhere they were 
defeated- sometimes, as in Hungary, Germany and Finland, 
with tremendous casualties. Their defeat isolated the Russian 

Revolution. After toe temporary stoWlteatton of c^i^ism 

became apparent in 1921 the work of building the Communist 
International and winning the masses of workers began in 
earnest. But the defeat in toe West, and the ^ n ®®<p®“{ 
isolation of the Russian Revolution amidst backwardness and 
devastation, continued to take its toll, now in toe form of toe 
malign effects on the Communist International of tne 
bureaucracy that entrenched itself in Russia. The defeat in 
West, caused by toe immaturity of toe CPs > 
through the Russian bureaucracy, on those CPs, thwarting 
their attempts to overcome their immaturity. The parties of toe 
C.I. were young, raw, and at the beginning of the 1920s had not 
even purged themselves of alien .elements who had been 
carried in by the tide of working class mass enthusiasm— lor 
example the notorious wartime French chauvinist Mar ^ 
Cachin. Not without struggle, but with reiative ease the 
Russian bureaucracy asserted its control in the Communist 
International through expulsions, through re* ia ® ce 
malleable careerists, and through ideological terrorism. Other 
Communist Parties were purged: in toe American party, tne 
factions were manipulated. 

Locked into this situation of permanent gang warfare. 
Cannon had a group of loyal Comintern supporters standing 
between toe dominant group, led after 1928-7 Pyj^®®}® 1 }®* *“2 
a faction, mainly proletarian in composition, led by William i, 

Foster 

The struggle in toe Bolshevik Party and toe Communist 
International between the Left Opposition and toe bureaucracy 
had few echoes in the USA. The only prominent supporter of 
Trotsky was the Bohemian Max Eastman, who translated ana 
published documents such as the platform of toe Left 
Opposition, but had never been a party man. Cannon, ft seems, 
was initially sympathetic to Zinoviev, who was in a Moc with 
Trotsky until late 1927 . H* was disturbed, as he l^r 

recalled, but undecided and unclear on the issues. This is sot 
surprising, as right from the outbreak of toe campaign against 
Trotsky at the end of 1923, toe Communist International had 
ruthlessly suppressed real discussion 

example purging the French party whose leadership favoured 

Trotsky. The US party was something of a backwater. 

The expulsion of Trotsky did however concentrate the minds 
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and crystallise the dissatisfaction not only of Can non^ but of 
Maurice Specter, chairman of the Communist Party of canasta. 
Cannon’s first decisive act, the point where he began to part 
company with putt in the international movement, was at a 
192? session of the National Committee. Trotsky-baiting was 
by now the most common coin in the Comintern and tne mos. 
elementary badge of ‘loyalty*. Despite urging by his factional 
cohorts to ‘say something for the record, Cannon sat smien 

and silent. _ - 

Before going to Moscow for the Sixth Congress of in© 
Communist International, in 1928, Cannon and Spector 
together about the disturbing events in the Russian party. At 
the Congress, Cannon was elected to the Commission dealing 
with the draft programme which the Communist International 
was to adopt. There he got a copy of the long critique Trotsky 
had written from exile in Alma Ata (‘The Third International 
After Lenin’). Trotsky’s concise and merciless critique oi me 
programme, his summary of the blunderings and bungling oi 
the Communist Parties in Britain and China — these clinched 
Cannon in his support for Trotsky. Together with Spector he 
smuggled a copy of the critique to America and began 
organising a secret faction. To operate other than secretly was 
to court immediate expulsion. When the positions of Cannon 
and his cothinkers became known to the leaders of the party 
they were in fact tried and expelled. Together with comrades 
numbering less than 100, he set out to rebuild a Communist 

The official party soon fragmented as well, the Right wing 
being expelled and a leadership entirely dependent on Stalin 
put in power. The party then descended into ultra left lunacy 
(1928 to 1934). followed by collaboration even with the 
Democratic Party. The CP gained mass influence m the new 
industrial union movement, the CIO, developing after the mid 
’30s, but coupled that influence with a policy of class 
collaboration and betrayals, including organlsed scabbmg 
during world war 2. Eventually the power of the party (which 
at its height had 100,000 members) was shattered by the cold 
war offensive. Having isolated itself in the working class 
movement, it was defenceless; having built its power in 
alliance with careerists and even gangsters it found itself 

deserted by its allies. . ' . . „ 

For Cannon, the long battle following expulsion was a grim 
and bitter battle — and it was to be nothing else to the end of 
his life; Not for nothing'did so many men and women of the 
‘first draft’ of revolutionaries to rally to ttie Russian revolution 
shirk and draw back from defying the might of Stalin and the 
Comintern. The consequences — when they did not involve 
imprisonment, deportation, or a bullet in the back of the heau, 
as they did in Russia and sometimes outside Russia 
isolation from the mass of communists for whom the Russian 
Revolution and those apparently now leading it continued to 
be the lodestar. The Communist International of Lenm and 
Trotsky had rallied a world wide army of revolutionaries to 
the banner and programme of communism. In the 1920s tne 
Russian bureaucracy usurped the banner and surreptitiously 
substituted their own programme — Socialism in une 
Country’ — for the programme of world revolution. Because 
they controlled the workers* state they kept the allegiance of 
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the revolutionary masses, to whom the issues in dispute were 
anyway obscure. The fundamental issues, the survival of the 
Communist International as a revolutionary force or its 
transformation into a counter revolutionary force, was 
invisible precisely because of the fact of the Soviet Union, 
whose rulers were both the self-serving custodians of the 
conquests of October and the bitterest enemy of new Octobers. 
Those who grasped what was at stake and stood by the 
programme had to stand against a tidal wave of reaction. They 
had nothing but their ideas to hold on to — and they did that 
knowing that without those ideas the Communist International 
would face destruction and it would be impossible to rebuild a 
Communist International on any other foundation. 

A man like Maurice Thorez, General Secretary of the French 
Communist Party until his death in the ’60s, might flirt with 
Trotskyism and still decide tp stay in the party machine — 
initially, perhaps, with dreams of regeneration. No doubt very 
many others did too; For Cannon and for Spector the illusion 
that it was better to stay with the party in the hope of being 
able to manipulate and influence it for their ideas must have 
been tempting indeed. Especially so because when they came 
to understand the issues, Trotsky was, so it seemed, decisively 
beaten.They resisted the temptation because they grasped that 
communism is first an ‘ideology*, a programme, based on 
underlying objective realities and not on the transient balance 
of forces — and that ‘influence’, or whatever, gained by 
sacrificing, hiding, abandoning or prostituting that 
programme is and must be an anti-communist force. Cannon 
himself explained the reasoning that led him to raise the 
banner and rally a handful of supporters ‘for Trotsky when 
Trotsky was already defeated and routed within the 
Communist International. 

“I have seen my revolt against the Stalinised Comintern in 1928 
variously described as a ‘mistake’, an ‘accident’, and a ‘mystery — the 
mistake, accident, or mystery being why a communist faction fighter 
of the Twenties who, like all the others, fought to win, should 
deliberately align himself with.a Tost cause’ — and stick to it. 

“there was no mystery about it, and its was neither an accident nor a 
mistake.... When I read Trotsky’s ‘Criticism of the Draft Programme’ at 
the Sixth Congress of the Comintern in 1928, I was convinced at once 
— and for good — that the theory of ‘Socialism in One Country was 
basically anti-revolutionary and that Trotsky and the Russian 
Opposition represented the true programme of the revolution the 
original Marxist programme. What else could 1 do but support them? 
And what difference did it make that they were a small minority, 
defeated, expelled and exiled? It was a question of principle. This may 
be Greek to the philistine, but it is not an ‘accident’ for a. communist to 
act on principle, once it becomes clear to him. It is a matter of course. 

“My decision to support Trotsky and the Left Opposition in 1928, and 
to break with all the motions in the Communist Party over that issue, 
was not a sudden ‘conversion’ on my part; and neither was my earlier 
decision in 1917 to support the Russian Revolution and the Bolsheviks 
and to leave the IWW behind. 

“Each time I remained what I had started out to be in my youth — 
arevolutionist against capitalism. 'The Russian Revolution and the 
Bolsheviks in the first instance, and the heroic struggle of the Left 
Opposition in the second, taught me some things 1 hadn’t known before 
and hadn’t been able to figure out for myself. They made me a better 
and more effective fighter for my own cause. But they did not basically 
• change me into something I hadn’t been before. They did not convert 
me to the revolution; I was a revolutionist to start with”. 
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Uutt, a half-lndian intellectual, was an adherent of the 
utopian-reformist Guild Socialist movement who rallied to the 
Russian Revolution. He was victimised and expelled from 
Oxford University because of his communism. 

The British Communist Party was formed mainly from a 
fusion of the British Socialist Party and members from the 
much smaller De Leonite Socialist Labour Part/. The BSP, 
tracing its history back to the Social Democratic Federation of 
the 1880s, was a loose propaganda society with a tradition of 
sectarianism which it had not quite shed even though it 
underwent internal turmoil and split in the course of world 
war 1. The SLP had been formed by a 1903 split from the Social 
Democratic Federation, under the influence of the American De 
Leonites. It propagated the ideas of industrial unionism, and 
was intellectually and in its selection of members a much 
more rigorous organisation than the BSP. 

The new party faced many complex problems. It had to shed 
the inadequacies of British ‘Marxist’ groups in their previous 
history of almost 40 years, and it had to relate to the British 
Labour Party, an arm extended into the bourgeois parliament 
by the working class under pressure of blows from the ruling 
class (the Taff Vale and Osborne Judgments). After 1922 the 
Communist Party began the work of organising itself in the 
trade unions, and by the mid 1920s the party initiated and 
controlled Minority Movement had the support of one million 
workers — one quarter of organised trade unionism in Britain. 
It attempted, on the advice of the Communist International and 
under Lenin’s influence, to affiliate as an autonomous 
organisation to the Labour Party. It was definitively refused 
affiliation at the Liverpool Labour Party Conference in 1925. 
But here too comm uni st advances were made, and about one 
quarter of all Constituency Labour Parties refused to exclude 
CPers, were disaffiliated, and formed a National Left Wing 
Movement within which the CP, though small, was highly 
influential. Potentially this National Left Wing Movement, like 
the majority of the German Independent Social Democratic 
Party in 1921, could have come over to the full CP position, 
making Communism a major political force in Britain. 

In 1921 Dutt became founding editor of the magazine Labour 
Monthly. He was a major leader of the party, responsible, with 
Harry Pollitt (the party’s main trade union organiser) for 
producing in 1923 a report with recommendations for a 
complete organisational overhaul of the party, changing it 
from a loose propagandist movement into an interventionist 
force. However, he spent much of the mid 1920s inactive 
through reasons of ill health. 

The British Communist Party had to face a more complicated 
set of problems than the CPUSA — but it had immensely more 
promising prospects, too. Proletarian revolution was possible 
in Britain in the 1920s. The mass trade union organising drive 
in the USA did not come until the ’30s. In Britain the unions 
were old and had already taken their first limited political 
steps in founding the Labour Party. The USA.was booming; toe 
social crisis in Britain was moving to a paroxysm. The CP, 
small though it was had real influence in the unions and 
among Labour Party dissidents; moreover, the British CP was 
not plagued with dead end factionalism. 

But the British CP had problems too. The Russian dispute 
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barely touched the CPUSA directly. The CPGB had the doubtful 
honour of being amongst the first parties to have its work: and 
its prospects ruined by the intervention of the Russian 

dominated Comintern. , .. , .. 

The battle between the Stalinist faction and the S® 1 ™ 11 *® 
communists in Russia, led by Trotsky, was first joined over 
the question of party democracy, m 1923. Later the 
bureaucracy hardened and consolidated its control, the 
influence of its self-interested policies created blunders and 
catastrophes for Russian and for international * 

deep chasm opened between the Trotskyists and the Si;al:mists 
in ‘discussing" the issues, a chasm later filled oPXfn 

of blood in the mass slaughter of the mid 30 s when Stalm 
annihilated the Bolshevik party. One of the chief issues in the 
‘political’ phase of the struggle in the mid 1920s was Britain. 

In late 1924, Stalin propounded the idea that socialism could 
be built in one country — and that country none other than 
backward Russial This illiterate nonsense was m direct 
contradiction to the programme on which the Bolshevik party 
had been built and had made the Russian Revolution. Thus the 
bureaucracy found expression for its growing conservatism 
and disinterest and disillusion with (which was later to become 
fear of) a programme of world revolution. 

It was not so much the possibly harmless illiteracy of the 
‘theory’ of Socialism in One Country that was in itself so 
significant, as that it was counterposed to the theory of 
permanent revolution — that is, world revolution. Lenin } n 
1918 had openly said that the Russian Revolution should be 
prepared to face certain defeat if that would bring about 
victory in Germany, which was far more important for the 
world proletariat. But Stalin’s theory implied not a programme 
of world revolution, with the Soviet Union only as part of it, 
but a programme of Russian national socialism. It implied that 
the Communist International was not to be a world 
revolutionary party, but a world puppet of the Soviet Union 
in reality, of its increasingly dominant bureaucracy whose 
interests and psychology ‘Socialism in One Country 
expressed. Revolutionary activity would be subordinated to 
even the short term interests of ‘defending the Soviet Union. 
As Trotsky pointed out, ‘Socialism in One Country implied 
socialism in no other country for the immediate epoch ahead. 

For Britain the logical implications were soon spelled outin 
real life. For after all the British CP was a very smaH party. 
Too small to be a reliable threat for use against the British 
ruling class to make it think twice about restarting an 
interventionist war against Bolshevik Russia. 

Stalin and Bukharin began to look for a stronger.instrument 
to help protect the Soviet Union. A number of TUC leaders 
were willing to declare themselves friends of the Soviet Union 
and to establish links with the Russian trade unions. The 
Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee was set up. 

Great things were expected of these Trade Union leaders in 
defending the Soviet Union. Thus the importance of keeping 
them in the Anglo-Russian Committee loomed very large. At 
home their prestige with the left wing and with militant 
workers was, naturally, enhanced by the association with the 
Russian trade unions The problem was that they were time- 
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serving bureaucrats, willing to ply their trade with as much 

aiserity as others of their ilk - and all tha more effieient at it 

because Of the reflected militant glow from the Soviot Union. 

In the General Strike of 1926, while these people were 
betraying a potentially revolutionary mass mobilisation of the 
working class, they could still parade as left-wingers. The 
Communist Party called for “All power to the General Council 
of the TUC”! 

Their strictly-for-export leftism was even more important to 
the bureaucrats in riding out the storm of indignation after the 
TUC’s betrayal of the General Strike. Demands that relations 
be broken off by the Russian trade unions were fended off in 
factional self protection by the Stalin-Bukharin faction. 
Finally the British trade union leaders took the initiative for a 
break — exactly at the time when a possible war between the 
USSR and Britain was looming, after Britain’s breaking-off of 
diplomatic relations in May 1927. 

The Anglo-Russian Committee was the first major attempt- 
by the Stalinist bureaucracy to draw the practical conclusions 
from the logic of ‘Socialism in One Country’. The CP was 
visibly too weak to be a’ knife with which to frighten the 
British government away from thoughts of war with Russia, 
and not considered important enough to be built up as a 
revolutionary force. The Stalinists found a substitute. The 
results of this operation were to derail the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, turn it into an unwitting auxiliary in smashing 
the 1926 General Strike and into a very important factor in 
covering the tracks of the TUC renegades afterwards. 

In China, a variant of the same approach, with the CP 
liquidated into the bourgeois nationalist Kiiomintang, and 
Chiang Kai Shek a honorary member of the Executive of the 
Communist International (!), culminated in 1927 in a sudden 
mass slaughter of many thousands of Chinese communist 
workers by the armies of Chiang Kai Shek. At least the TUC 
leaders weren’t able to do that. 

Dutt had in 1926 published a favourable review of Trotsky’s 
"Where is Britain Going”. He was far more in touch with 
affairs and issues in the Communist International than was 
Cannon. But from the mid ’20s he hewed to the line of the 
Stalin faction of the Communist International. In the aftermath 
of the strike and of a whole series of debacles — Britain, China, 
and, within Russia itself, the revolt of the kulaks — the 
Communist International lurched — still, through blunders 
covered up for factional reasons, rather than cynical betrayal 
— to an ultra left position. In Britain, Dutt, in alliance with 
Harry Pollitt, emerged as a leader of a faction driving for a full 
scale implementation of these ‘third period’ politics in Britain. 
In 1929 they gained the majority, with Pollitt replacing Inkpin 
as Party secretary. Dutt,an honest communist to begin with, as 
were they all (something Cannon in later years never tired of 
pointing out about such people) now began to play a major 
role in the central leadership of the party. In terms of the real 
party leadership, he was probably more important than 
national secretary Pollitt. 

Under the Dutt-Pollitt leadership, vigorously pursuing the 
ultra left third period policy, the party was quickly reduced to 
a shell. It attempted to transform the influential Minority 
Movement into independent ‘Red’ Trade Unions — and created 
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empty uninfluential shells. The CP lost the mass trade union 
influence it had previously enjoyed through the Minority 
Movement. The National Left Wing Movement of disaffiliated 
Constituency Labour Parties was pronounced not a bridge to 
communism but a barrier to be smashed. It duly was smashed, 
and the Communists gained nothing. By the early 1930s the 
Communist Party membership was down to around 2000. 

After Hitler’s victory, the Communist International turned 
rightward in a now utterly unrestrained re-enactment of a 
search for allies to ‘protecv the Soviet Union. In Britain this 
never reached the degree of open depravity displayed in 
France, where Maurice Thorez offered a common national front 
even to ‘patriotic’ — anti-German — French fascists. But it was 
only a matter of degrees! 

Under Dutt’s leadership the CPGB covered up the collapse of 
the German Communist Party and the German working class 
before Hitler — an event which revolutionary Marxists could 
only react to by declaring the Third International dead and 
orientating towards building a Fourth International. It 
abandoned anti-bureaucratic trade union activity in favour of 
manoeuvring with and within the trade union bureaucracy. It 
gave extravagant support to the Stalinist purges and show 
trials of the mid 1930s, in which virtually the entire Boslhevik 
Party was annihilated. It became openly jingoistic after 1935 — 
only to become ‘neutral* between 1939-41 while the Stalin- 
Hitler pact lasted. It was in fact a very partial neutrality, in 
which the CPGB made propaganda embellishing the German 
regime, some prize examples of which can be found in Dutt’s 
magazine, Labour Monthly. Pollitt had to retire as secretary 
for two years in this period, being too closely identified with 
the policy of British-USSR anti-German alliance; but Dutt 
continued. 

When in 1941 Russia became embroiled in the war, the CP 
again became patriotic — super-patriotic, and, as in the USA, a 
strikebreaking and scabherding agency. Pollitt made an 
infamous speech in which he enunciated the principle of the 
party at that period: “it is the class-conscious worker who will 
cross the picket line.” 

The party supported the British Empire in the colonies. In 1940 
Dutt had published a book on the condition of India and British 
imperialist oppression there, dedicated to his father, who had, 
he said, taught him ‘to love the Indian people*. With the switch 
to patriotism he withdrew it and reissued a bowdlerised 
version.... while the Indian CP, for which Dutt bore a heavy 
responsibility within the Communist International, scabbed on 
the fight for national independence. 

Having whole-heartedly participated in prostituting the 
programme of the Communist International and killing its 
spirit. Dutt and his cohorts could hardly have cared very much 
when, in 1943, Josef Stalin formally buried its corpse as a 
gesture to his wartime allies. 

By 1945, the Communist Party, still led by men who had 
taken control of it on an ultra-left programme, and who had 
thereby wrecked its prospects in the mass movement, was to 
the ‘right’ of the Labour Party. It advocated not a Labour 
Government, but a coalition also involving ‘Progressive 
Tories” — especially Eden and Churchill! 
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International. While Dutt corrupted .^ n8 Pj OU t l I i eS R^sian 

revolutionary workers who had rallied to oolice 

revolution with patriotism, glorification of the stoimist poime 
state and illusions in democratic imperialism (and 1 ater, 
briefly, in German and Italian fascism), Ca^non fought against 
insuperable odds to preserve the communist norms, 
consciousness, world outlook, morality. . 

While Dutt defended the annihilation of the Bolshevik Party, 
Cannon was the main supporter of Trotsky— who personified 
revolutionary communism in the 1930s, against the terrible 
backcloth of the macabre and criminal Stalinist counterfeit- 
in defending the victims. While Dutt supported one imperialist 
side in world war 2, Cannon was in jail for maintaining the 
revolutionary defeatist position he and Dutt had shared in 
world war 1. (Indeed, as late at 1935 it had been commonly 
accepted even in the Stalinised Communist International that 
an alliance with the Soviet Union by one imperialist bloc in 
an y future war would not at all affect the duty of communists 
within the states allied to the USSR to make a revolution and 
pursue defeatist policies). When Stalin was partially 
reDudiated bv his heirs and successors and later when the 
Stalinist world monolith began to break into warring factions, 
Dutt could only mumble that Stalin's ‘errors were spots on 
sun Cannon, after decades of struggle, could joyfully 
recognise the first signs that the Stalinist ice age was passing. 

Cannon was a proletarian who grasped and never f ? r gotthat 
the central question for working class revolution is that a 
scientific programme, correct ideas expressed in * 
revolutionary party, are preseiv^ cu^ 
developed. He knew and lived by the truth that power, 
‘influence’ ‘masses’ without a revolutionary programme, 
strategy tactics, a party — these are meaningless or harmful 
from S point of view of the struggle for a workers revolution 
to which he devoted his life. He was a fighter, not a philistine, 
when he saw that the Communist International had 
degenerated he wasn’t prepared to give up in disillusionment 

or*to be chained to the chariot wheels of the b ^S°t y ^?muniBt 
Soviet Union — he joined the battle to rebuild a Communist 

International. For Cannon, the programme of of 

not an option, one set of ideas - it was the be-all and end-all of 

hl Dutt above all accommodated to the victors in Russia — 
perhaps reluctantly at first. Ideas were easier P 1( * 
therefore easier to put down. In the final analysis, he under 

| s doubt 

as a reaction to the rightist policies of the mid 20s. But, 
disillusioned and disorientated in the wake of"_tho ca.to«tipoptoo 
which that policy produced in Germany, he had little difficulty 
in shedding, adulterating, and prostituting the ideas of 

C °H^was Sm a fighter all right — but one who needed the 
sttffentog of bllief in the tangible ‘socialist fatherland - 
unlike clnnon who drew his strength from the workmg class 
struggle and the ideas of communism. Cannon was constant 
like‘tLe rock that troubles the living stream — prepared to 
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fight for the ideas of communism and the interests of the 
working class, with any appropriate weapons, whether as a 
member of an organisation ox 10 or of a workftM’ 

numbering-millions. Dutt in his foLat.ve yearsVaTSS 
and flexible, and consequently betrayed everything he and 
Cannon and countless others set out to achieve. 

Cannon played a major role, after Trotsky the major role, in 
ensuring that there would be a continuity in the contmuhist 
movement despite Stalin. Since the death of Trotsky, enormous 
gaps and inadequacies have opened up and accumulated in 
revolutionary communist analysis of the last third of a 
century, due to the inadequacies of the Fourth International, of 
which Cannon was a leading figure. He shares responsibility 
for the failings of the FI. We leave it to those who succeed in 
solving the problems that have beset the Trotskyist the 
authentic communist movement, since the 1940s, to wag their 
fingers in accusation and condemnation. Those who specialise 
in self-righteous tub-thumping against Cannon are political 
bankrupts like the WRF whose whole political capital consists 
of shreds of Cannon’s ideas. 

Cannon’s last decade was spent in retirement. In one of his 
last published articles, in 1967 (see the anthology 50 Years of 
World Revolution), he attempted to assert the ideas of 
Leninism against the woolly vulgar evolutionism of the F.I. 
reunification document of 1963; in effect, he publicly 
reprimanded the U.S.F.I. Cannon and the post-Trotsky 
Trotskyists leave us with many problems to solve. But the 
very possibility of repairing the ravages of the last decades 
and developing an adequate Marxist outlook is real' only 
because of the work of the Trotskyist movement, only because 
it represented the link with the heroic age of communism and 
the Marxist renaissance which flowered, however briefly in 
the Comintern under Lenin and Trotsky. 

To Cannon we owe a great deal for 
this possibility. He passes on to us a priceless heritage and a 
great example. In the files of Communist International 
magazines is to be found the evidence of the great ideological 
riches, the enormous resources in talented people that the 
Russian revolution rallied to the Communist International. By 
the late 30s it had vanished, annihilated, disillusioned, 
corrupted. A whole army set out to change the world — and fell 
victim to the virus of Stalinism, or to ruling class repression. 
When ahnost all of them had sunk into renegacy, taken up the 
trade of power brokerage for Stalin, or become ministers in 
bourgeois or Stalinist governments — when the army of 
revolutionary herpes had sunk and shrunk into philistine 

power-worship-- Cannon was the last outstanding leader of 

Lenin s Comintern to remain unbowed and unchanged 
uncorrupted and unrepentant. * 

‘ In necessary qualification and in justice, Amadeo Bordiga — the 
founding leader of the Italian C.P., expelled from the C.P. when in 

i^ki *^ 29 7T sho “ ld also b e mentioned. However, Bordiga’s 
unbreakable loyalty to the ideals of communism was made sterile by 
his and ultra-leftism. Cannon leaves behind him a tradition and to 
some extent a movement which, if confused and disoriented, is far from 
dead: its roots are still alive. Bordiga, after his death in 1970, left a 
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Bukharin on the 
Economics of the 
Transition Period 


by Ken Tkrbuck 

IN HIS 'Economics of the Transition Period' Bukharin intro¬ 
duced a quite new and novel concept when he discussed the 
effects of war production upon the economy. He pointed out 
that the illusory growth of the gross national product, to which 
a war economy gave rise,- in fact could mask an actual decline 
in real terms. Although it will be easily grasped that war 
destroys large amounts of material means of consumption and 
production, he went further and analysed its effects upon the 
accumulation of capital and all that that implies. In so doing 
he introduced what he termed 'expanded negative reproduction 

In developing this concept Bukharin was directly challenging 
the ‘truly monstrous theoretical constructions that drew the conclus¬ 
ions about the beneficial (!) influence of war on "national economic 
life.By implication he was also challenging the view of Rosa 
Luxemburg (and all who have since followed her) in her assumption 
that armaments were a field for the accumulation of capital. He 
argues that 'war production has an altogether different signific¬ 
ance; a gun does not become transformed into an element of a new 
productive cycle; gunpowder is shot into the air and does not crop 
up in a different guise in the next cycle at all.' Pointing out that 
when arms production and war reaches a certain point, when larger 
and larger quantities of materials and labour power are sucked into 
this process, it will begin to destroy the very basis of production 
itself. Thus 'what we have here is not expanded reproduction, but 
an ever-increasing under-production. Such a process can be desig¬ 
nated expanded negative reproduction.' Under-production here 
refers to the under-production of capital, as well as of commodities. 

Although he was primarily concerned with a war situation — he 
was writing in the midst of a destructive civil war — in which 
there was not only .a direct diversion of a large part of the GNP to 
means of destruction but also a direct destruction of the forces of 
production, his formulation can also be applied to modern 'peace¬ 
time' capitalism. Hie phrase usually used to cover this latter sit¬ 
uation is *the permanent arms economy'. It is not the purpose of 
this note to explore all the ramifications of the debate on the arms 
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economy, rather I want to try to elucidate Bukharin's ideas in 
relation to the main question, i.e. state expenditure. 

To understand the basis of Bukharin's formulation it is necessary 
to first consider what Marx meant when he referred to productive 
and unproductive labour. Firstly, both terms are used in a special 
manner that does not relate to ordinary usage. Only when both sets 
of concepts are clarified is it possible to understand the theoret¬ 
ical basis of Bukharin’s constructs. 

Marx used at least four adjectival prefixes in relation to labour. 
Firstly, there is useful labour;.this relates to the production of 
commodities which have the dual characteristics of having use 
value and exchange value. Useful labour in this context refers to 
this aspect'. .. labour is the creator of use value, is useful labour.’ 
(1) The usefulness therefore refers to the utility of the product of 
the labour. Secondly, there Is the category of necessary labour, 
which is embodied in the exchange value of commodities. Marx 
tells us that the exchange value of commodities Is determined by 
the average socially necessary labour required to produce them. 
Unlike useful labour, socially necessaiy labour will vaiy according 
to time and place and will depend upon a large number of variables, 
not merely technical ones. Nevertheless, at any given time it will 
be objectively ascertainable. 

Then there is productive and unproductive labour. When Marx 
used these terms he was not considering the usefulness, or other¬ 
wise, of the labour involved; rather he was interested in the prod¬ 
uctiveness or otherwise for capital qua capital. There are numerous 
references to this question throughout the three volumes of Capital. 
But it is in the first part of Theories of Surplus Value that it is 
possible to find the most extended treatment of the subject. It is 
not my intention to examine these passages in detail, but merely 
to extract some illustrations that pertain to Bukharin’s theory. 

Let us commence with productive laboip: ''Productive labour 
is here defined from the standpoint of capitalist production, ana 
Adam Smith here got to the very heart of the matter, hit the nail on 
the head. This is one of his greatest merits. ... he defined product¬ 
ive labour as labour which is directly exchanged with capital; that 
is, he defines it by the exchange through which the conditions of 
production of labour, and value in general, whether money or com¬ 
modity, are first transformed into capital (and labour into wage 
labour in its scientific meaning)/ (2) 

And again; "So whatiis productive labour? Labour which i Is 
productive of surplus value, a new value over and above the equi¬ 
valent which it receives as wages." (3) 

So we see that for Marx the term productive labour was used in 
a very specific manner, wage labour that is directly exchanged 
with capital, not merely with money; and produces surplus value, 
not merely goods or services. Although we can assume that the 
surplus value is embodied within commodities. And, again, note 
that Marx does not include useful labour, even though w e can 
assume that commodities do also include that property. No, for 
Marx, the differentia specifics of productive labour is its production 
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of surplus value. (But we must remember that the production and 
realisation of surplus value are two separate acts.) 

Now, how does Marx define unproductive labour? "It is labour 
which is not exchanged with capital, but directly with revenue, 
that is with wages or profit (including of course the various categ¬ 
ories of those who share as co-partners;in the capitalists* profit, 
such asiinterest and rent).** (4) 

And further on: "... on the basis of capitalist production, where 
the great majority of material comnrodities - material and palpable 
things - is produced by wage labourers under the domination of 
capital, unproductive labour {or services whether those of a prost¬ 
itute or of the Pope) can only be paid for either out of profits of 
their employers ... quite apart from the circumstances that those 
productive labourers produce the material basis of the subsrstance, 
the existence, of the unproductive labourers.** (5) 

We can see that for Marx unproductive labour is not necessarily 
non-useful. Moreover, he gives numerous examples of the same 
type of labour being productive or unproductive according to circum¬ 
stances, e.g. a cook employed in a private residence for family 
cooking would be regarded as unproductive since he would be paid 
from revenue. The same cook employed in a restaurant-would be 
expending productive labour, since his labour would be exchanged 
for capital, i.e. value put into circulation to gather surplus value. 
Note that in neither case would the labour be classified as prod¬ 
uctive in the normal usage of the term. 

There appears to be some confusion in certain discussions bet¬ 
ween what Marx classified as luxury goods and the labour therein 
and unproductive labour. Marx's definition of luxury goods was 
fairly straightforward; they were "all goods which are not neces¬ 
saries and which are not commonly used by the labouring class. "(6) 
However, certain writers have tended to confuse such labour 
embodied In luxury goods with necessary labour which is not 
productive, introducing confusion into the discussion. There are 
many Instances of necessary labour, both in the absolute sense 
afid in a historically determined one. In both cases It is not poss¬ 
ible to state a priori if the labour is productive or not, since it is 
the particular circumstances which determine this. 

Bukharin's theory of expanded negative reproduction is one that 
takes both the value side and the material aspect of commodities 
into account: *\.. it is exceedingly important to note that the 
analysis of enlarged reproduction given by Marx in his famous 
arithmetically formulated schemes in the second volume of 
CAPITAL brings in both the value (economic) and the natural 
(technical) aspects of production.** (7) 

And Bukharin followed closely in Marx's footsteps. 

Simply presented, Bukharin's theory takes the following form: the 
formula for capital circulation is - 

M . .. c y .. . P... C 4 - c. .. M4- m. (M is money capital, 

C is commodity capital. Ip is labour power, mp is means of 
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production, and P is production process.) 

Bukharin states that if instead of m being a positive increment it 
becomes a negative (because of unproductive expenditure), then the 
M will be smaller at the beginning of the next cycle. Thus we would 

have 'M...C^p.,.P..:.C— c... M— m. 

Given that this situation continued, then there would be a downward 
spiral leading to a smaller material and value basis for production and 


accumulation to continue. 

Most of the discussion on arms production, and state expenditure 
in general, present the various theorems in algebraic formula. In so 
doing they tend to concentrate upon the value side of the question, 
and thereby beg some pertinent points. Moreover, much of the dis¬ 
cussion has centred around the formula for the transformation of 
values into prices, and this has been a red herring throughout. This 
is unfortunate, since the two problems, the transformation of values 
into prices and the relationship of arms production to the susten¬ 
ance of the post 1945 expansion of the capitalist economies have 
become confused, when in fact they are two quite distinct problems. 
The correctness, or otherwise, of the Bortkiewicz (and other) 
formula does not validate or invalidate other theories relating to 
arms production. At best it can have illustrative powers. 1 have no 
intention of following this particular controversy; preferring to stay, 
along with Bukharin, in the traditional Marxist exposition. 

Bukharin's theory of expanded negative reproduction is based 
upon two main sets of theoretical assumptions. Firstly, there is 
his own exposition of social equilibrium, set out at some length in 
Historical Materialism. Secondly, it rests upon the schemes of 
reproduction set out in the second volume of Capital. 

I want to look at expanded reproduction first, before moving on 
to the question of arms production. There are a number of const¬ 
raints that have to be laid down in the use of schemes of reproduct¬ 
ion. Firstly, it is a highly abstract model, it conceives of an econ¬ 
omy in which there are only two classes, i.e. workers and capital¬ 
ists. All revenue is derived from variable capital (v) laid out as 
wages for labour power, or from surplus value (s). Secondly, there 
is no foreign trade, it is a closed economy. Thirdly, the ratio of 
variable capital to constant capital is 1:5 in both departments of 
production. Fourthly, I assume a rate of surplus value of 100 per 
cent. Fifthly, the rate of accumulation is 50 per cent of surplus 
value, and this accumulation is also in the ratio of 1:5 for v and c. 
Further, I shall prefix that portion of the surplus value consumed 
unproductively by the capitalists with 1, and that portion of the 
surplus value which is used for accumulation is prefixed with 2, • 
The subscripts 1 and 2 refer to the respective departments. 


Means of Production, Department 1 
10834c +- 2166v + 2166s = 15166w 


Means of Consumption, Department 2 

3166c + 633v + 633s = 4432w 

wl + w2 — total social product of 19598 
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Allocating the division of s in value terms to capitalist consumption 
and accumulation we arrive at: 

Dept. 1 10834c 4- 2166v 4- 108.3 s + 902 5 cs 4- 180.5 vs 

Dept. 2 3166c + 633v + 316.5 s + 263.5 cs 4- 53 

We can now see how various exchanges take place and where the 
demand for the total product arises in the folio vang schedule. 

DEMAND - Production Period 2 
(PP2) 


SUPPLY - Production Period 1 
(PP1) 

Means of Production 

/ 10834 
) 902.5 

} 3106. 

k 263.5 
Means of Consumption 


Dept. 1 

10834 c 
2166v 
2166 s 


15166 = 


cl 

cl 

c2 

c2 


Dept. 2 

3166 c 
633 v 
633s 


= 4432 = 


2166 

vl 

180.5 

vl 

1083 

si 

633 

v2 

53 

v2 

316.5 

s2 


Total capital at the beginning of the cycle ^= + «aMc'aTttU 

Total social product — 19598 (15166wl + 4432w2) 

New capital added during cycle = 1400 (902^5 cl^+ ^180.^5 ^vl 

Total capital at the end of the cycle = 18199 

At the end of three cycles total capital would be 2136.0, an increase 
of 4561. 

We are now In a position to examine the effects of arms production 
upon accumulation. Taking the same starting capital as in the above 
scheme we can follow through the effects. We again assume a rate of 
surplus value of 100 per cent, and all the other constraints unless 

Dept. 1 10834c + 2166v 4- 2166s 
Dept. 2 3166c 4- 633v 4- 633s 

We now assume that the government decides that it needs armaments, 
and taxes are raised equivalent to 600 value initially. In so doing there 
is a third department of production created, i.e. arms production (or 
means of destruction), and the ratio of variable to constant capital is 
again !: 5. The portion of s destined for arms production is designated 

Total surplus value =r 2799, deduct 600 and there remains 2199 
which is apportioned to departments one and two is the same proportion 
as their original capital. This is done because we are working wife a 
model which has the same organic composition of capital in all depart 
ments. and have assumed that there is the same rate of suiplus value 
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in departments one and two. This division gives Dept. 1 1702s and 
Dept. 2 497s. We further assume that the capitalists* consume the 
equivalent of one half of the original total surplus value. So we have 
the following: 

Dept. 1 10834c 4- 2166v + 1083 + 516 cs+ 103 vs 
Dept. 3 3166c + 633v + 317 % + 150 cs-b 30 vs 
Dept.3 500cu + lOOvu 

This will give us the following result in terms of the supply and 
demand for various components of the total social product. 

Means of Production 


SUPPLY Production Period 1 

DEMAND Production Period 2 

Dept. 1 

(PP1) 



(PP2) 

10834 c 

) 

) = 

15166 = ( 

10834 

cl 

2166 v 

516 

cl 

2166 s 

) 

( 

3166 

c2 


( 

150 

c2 . 



500 

cu3 

Dept. 2 
3166 c 

) 

) 

) 

4432 = { ( 

C 

( 

( 

( 

2166 

vl 

633 v 

103 

vl 

633 s 

1083 

si 


633 

v2 



30 

v2 



317 

s2 



100 

vu3 


A number of points need to be made about the above schema, It 
will be noted that there Is no allocation for consumption by the 
capitalists of Dept.3, this is because Dept.3 does not engage in 
production until PP2 and in the above scheme there is no output 
indicated for that period, only the inputs; because of this there will 
be no consumption by the capitalists of Department 3 until the end 
of PP2. This raises another point, is there production of surplus 
value within Department 3? The answer must be no. Aims product* 
ion is sustained by state expenditure which is a deduction from 
surplus value and as such it is revenue, not capital. This is 
where Marx's definition of productive and unproductive labour 
becomes crucial. The Tabour power* expended in Dept.3 is ex¬ 
changed for revenue, not capital, therefore it cannot be productive. 
This being so, surplus value cannot be generated within that 
departments The net result is that not only does arms expenditure 
depress the amount of surplus value available for accumulation, but 
in the long run — cet. par. — it will reduce the rate of profit. The 
revenue laid out in Department 3 acts as fictitious capital insofar 
as the capitalists of that department obtain profits, and these must 
be, at least, at the general rate. The net profits, or revenue (i.e. 

s) in the three departments is merely a redistribution of part of 
the surplus value produced In departments one and two. 

Those who argue that state expenditure can be less wasteful 
than that in private industry fail to understand the problem on two 
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counte firstly, they confuse wastefulness with unproductiveness 

IS i a 71481 D ^ underetan dine since it leads them to apply ' 
a-hustorical norms. The waste production by many oligopolistic 
firms mny appear to be Irrational, but it flows from the rationality 

stM^eroendfta SeC ? n ^ y * ^ ey tend to a PPly a blanket approach to 
state expenditure, failing to distinguish between productive and 

mM^ CtlVe lab ?^ * and ^ between necessary labour which is 

hlston^aSy^eSnlr 3 1,60638817 l8b0Ur which is 

assumptio ^ of mode l used here thereto no private 
D ° r ^mal sale of arms (not that the latter would 
£ ter toe basic conduaon). The only buyer is toe state. By defin¬ 
ition the state has only transfer income, which is derived from the 
existing surplus value. The question then becomes, how does the 

fl *3 lbod ?S?' m . re ~enter toe productive cycle ? Clearly It 

does not, neither in toe material sense nor in value terms. In toe 
two department scheme, each department contributes towards the 

° f SS dU P ti0 \ and accumulation. With toe introduction 
of the third department we have to ask what contribution does it 
make to the process? Does its product re-enter toe productive 
cycle as means of production? Does it re-enter the productive 
cycle as productive cycle? Patently not in either case. In this 
respect arms production is akin to the capitalists' own unproductive 
consumption, only on a collective basis. It is the combination of 
state revenue with the non-reproductive character of the arms 
industry which makes it non-productive or surplus value. 

It can be seen from the above scheme that accumulation will 
continue, but at a reduced rate. In the first illustration, without 
arms production, capital increased by 1400 in the first cycle. In 
illus tration, i.e. with arms production, total productive 
™ SI ha ? ° nly 1 1 ? c f eased by 799 * However, if one added to this 
Zrf. pu y into Department 3 it would give toe appearance 

that capital had increased by 1400. Prom this point of view of 
productive capacity, it is 799 which is the real figure, leaving 600 
in Department 3 as fictitious capital. This in turn leads to * 
decline in the effective rate of profit. If we assume toe rate of profit 
under normal conditions to be 

.. , , c 4- V toen under conditions of 

the second model, i.e. arms production, it will be S 

....... . C 4- V + u. This 

seen we take the model a further step and move from 

PP2 to PP3. 

PP2 

Dept. 1 = 11350c + 2269v •*. 2269s 
Dept. 2 — 3316c 663v 663s 

Dept.3 — 500cu + lOOvu 

We make toe same assumptions regarding the amount allocated for arms 
as in the previous cycle. 
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Means of Production 


SUPPLY PP 2 

Dept, t 
11350 c 
2259 v > 
2269 s j 


Dept. 2 
3316 c v 
663v l 
663 s J y 


15888 = ( 

( 

( 


4642 ss l 

< 

( 

( 

( 

( 


DEMAND PP8 


11350 cl 
559 cl 
3316 c2 
.163 c2 
500 cu? 


2269 vl 
111 vl 
1098 si 
663 v2 
32 v2 
321 s2 
100 v3 
48 s3 


Means of Consumption 


In relation to the I have adopted the following procedure: taking 
the total *8 it is divided between the three departments in the same 
proportion as the capital in each department In the above case this 
in Dept. 1 74:83%, Dept.2, 21.87% and Dept.3. 3.3%. 

If we compute the rate of profit, after Marx, as s - 

C + V in the 

productive sectors, i.e. Depts. 1 and 2, we find it to be 16.68%. How¬ 
ever, if we compute it as S 

C - Vu it is only 16.13%. 

Up to now I have merely tried to look at some of the effects of arms 
production upon the rate of accumulation, where I assume that positive 
accumulation still continues. Now I want to take it a step further and 
follow through Bukharin’s thesis. 

In movibg from PP3 to PP4 It is assumed that arms expenditure is 
increased to 1800. We start as follows: 

Dept. 1 11909c 2380V + 2380s 
Dept 2 3479c 4* 695v + 695s 
Dept. 3 500cu + lOOvu 

Previously I have assumed that the capitalists have consumed unprod- 
uctively one half of the total surplus value, the other half going to 
accumulation or arms production. With the Increased allocation for 
arms there will not be any allocation for accumulation. After deducting 
the 1800 for arms from the total surplus value the residue is consumed 
unproductively by the capitalists. 

Means of Production 


SUPPLY PP3 
Dept.l 
11909 c . 

2380 v ( 

2380 s * 


16669 = [ 


DEMAND PP4 


11741 cl 
3428 c2 
1500 cu3 
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Means of Consumption 


Dept. 2 
3479c 
69 5v 
695s 


> 

) ~ 
) 


4869 - 


2348 vl 
1151 si 
685 v2 
337 s2 
300 vu3 
48 &3 


It can be seen that the cycle started with 18463 productive capital, 
and ended with 18202, a decline of 261. If arms production is main¬ 
tained at 1800 this will lead to a continued decline both in total 


PP4 




Dept. 1 

11741c + 

2348v + 

2348s 

Dept. 2 

3428c ■+ 

685v + 

685s 

Dept.3 

1500cu -*• 

300vu 


PP5 




Dept. 1 

11562c + 

2313V + 

2313s 

Dept. 2 

3375c + 

675v +■ 

675s 

Dept.3 

1500cu + 

300vu 


PP6 




DeDt.l 

U369c + 

2273v * 

2273s 

Dept. 2 

3319c + 

663v + 

663s 

Dept.3 

1500cu + 

300vu 



Thus as each cycle proceeds the basis for reproduction becomes 
narrower, as Bukharin postulates. Reality will be much more 
complex, since one can assume that there will be considerable 
monetary inflation (I have excluded all money considerations from 
the above) as various sectors of the economy attempt to obtain 
their former relative and absolute shares of the realised surplus 
value. There are a number of other variables which one would have 
to consider if one wanted to examine a concrete situation and not 
such a highly abstract model as I have outlined above. I would 
emphasise the abstract nature of the above schemes, since they 
are only intended to illustrate the process of expanded negative 
reproduction in a formal manner. 

However, keeping in mind my previous caveat, the schemes do 
point towards a process at work in the real world. Unproductive 
expenditures are one of the reasons for the persistent inflation in 
the capitalist world. Modern experience has tended to confirm 
Bukharin's proposition that unproductive expenditure and consump¬ 
tion which is a disproportionate part of the total social product 
can have dis-equtiibriating effects upon a society. Par from aims 
expenditure having a long term stabilising effect, it will tend to 
reduce the rate of profit, not maintain it. Any such tendency will 
exacerbate class conflict as the capitalist class attempts to salv¬ 
age its former positions. 

Bukharin's theory also emphasises the necessity for proportion¬ 
ality for an economy to proceed in an upward and orderly manner. 
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Undue emphasis upon long term projects which have a considerable 
time-lag before they become productive could have the temporary 
effect of contracting total productive output. There seems to be 
some evidence of this actually happening during the first five year 
plan in the Soviet Union. 

To sum up, Bukharin demonstrated in 1920 a farsightedness 
and perception of the theoretical and practical problems still to be 
dealt with that has yet to be matched by succeeding generations of 
Marxists. Moreover, there is an underlying unity in his ideas that 
is often disregarded by those who discuss them. 


* All quotations, unless stated otherwise, are from a manuscript of a recent 
translation of TOE ECONOMICS OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD which is to 
be published shortly, along with other economic writings of Bukharin, by 
Allen Lane Limited. 

NOTES 

1. Marx, Capital, Vol.1 p.42 

2. Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, Ptl, p.153 

3. Ibid p.196 

4. Ibid p.153 

5. Ibid p.181 

6. Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, Pt,3 p*43 

7. N.l. Bukharin, Marxism and Modern Thought 
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Polemic 

Chile-, drawing 


out the lessons ? 


A letter and a reply 

I shall not dwell at length on the article's minor defects, but they are so 
numerous that they demand a mention. Thus in many places the article is 
difficult to follow, even saying literally the opposite of what the author intends 
(e.g. the penultimate full paragraph on page 6). Furthermore, there are several 
errors which, although of relatively minor weight within the article, are of 
considerable importance in other contexts. For example, it simply is not true 
(p.1) that for any bourgeoisie the "universal answer... to the revolutionary 
mobilisation of the masses could only be military dictatorship or fascism". On 
the contrary, there are many examples where a combination of limited 
repression and reliance on treacherous elements within the labour movement 
have served the bourgeoisie well. Germany (1919) and France (1968) constitute 
outstanding examples of such options. Furthermore, fascism certainly is most 
often a response not to the revolutionary mobilisation of the masses (which 
conclusion the unwary reader might easily draw) but of the failure of the labour 
movement to organise itself for revolutionary struggle. Precisely that failure 
constitutes the usual precondition of a turn by the intermediate strata towards 
a reactionary pseudo solution to the problems confronting them. Cd Hardy 
makes this general point later on. But. as it stands, what he wrote on page 1 is 
simply wrong, and could easily be understood as suggesting further wrong 
conclusions. Several other errors of this sort — something slightly worse than 
slipshod writing— could also be taken up. 

More serious, however, are four fundamental defects which detract from the 
value of the article and the effectiveness which which it presents its case. They 
are: (a) the lack of precision, and th6 use of rather dubious arguments, in 
the critique of the IMG's positions; (b) getting trapped in a false framework 
for the discussion of the policies of Castro and of the Stalinists; (c) getting 
similarly trapped in a false framework over the problem, was it a Pop Front? 
(d) assessing, in a manner regrettably reminiscent of the Healy-Lambert- 
Barnes schools of mystification, that "what was lacking above all else was 
a revolutionary party whose programme and actions were independent from 
those of the Popular Unity". I will deal with each of these defects in turn. 

THE POLEMIC WITH IMG 

At the bottom of page 7 cd Hardy cites five reasons, given by Tariq Ali in the 
IMG pamphlet 'There is only one road to Socialism and Workers' Power"-, why. 
one ought not to characterise the UP Government as a Popular Front. The first 
of these — the alleged absence from the coalition of an openly bourgeois party 
— cd Hardy proceeds, correctly, to refute. 


But then he immediately spoils this by descending into slander: he raises the 
spectre of a purely sociological approach, and then says that using it you can 
claim the UP was a Workers' Government "as most members of the IMG do". 
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Now this type of polemic is absurd. In the first place, what is "most members" 
supposed to mean? 51 %? 76%? 99%? Suppose it was only a large minority — 
49% — would that not matter so much? In the second place, the claim that 
most, or indeed any, members of the IMG regard, or regarded, the UP as a 
Workers Government is absolutely unverifiable. In a not inconsiderable 
acquaintance of some duration with the membership of IMG, I do not recall 
meeting one single person who thought so. But suppose I was unusually lucky 
a . n ... at by some mysterious super-Gallup Poll we ascertained that a 
significant percentage of IMG members did (at some stage) so believe. Even 
would have absolutely not relevance to a refutation of IMG's 
official position, unless the characterisation had ALSO been made officially. 


Cd Hardy seems to recognise this, inasmuch as he contents himself with 
leaving the unsubstantiated, and unsubstantiable, assertion as a smear, rather 
than seeing what followed from it (if it were true). Unfortunately, this only 
makes cd Hardy s performance worse: not only is he using smear tactics, he is 
doing so Iightmindedly! No doubt cd Hardy is especially concerned to disabuse 
those influenced by the IMG of some wrong positions: one can only say that 
his approach is self-defeating, since the utilisation of gratuitous and unprovable 
smears will reduce to nil the effectiveness even of his other, more valid 
arguments. 


And yet it is possible that, if cd Hardy had done his homework thoroughly 
enough, he would have established what he must (or should) have been trying 
T re effectively. For the only thing that would follow, if 
ot IMG (or 15%) thought the UP was a workers' government, would not be 
that they used a sociological method — the 'method' of reachinq such 
conclusions would remain a mystery — but either that IMG has a lousy 
educational system (which indeed it has), or that the I MG-FI have a muddled 
^ d , . ec !f ctlc ?°K l l,l ? n . on C .hile < whlch indeed they have). But both these points 
could be established, with utter conviction, by reference to the official 
documented, self-proclaimed 'analyses' of the USFI. For, inasmuch as a clear 
P°®' tlon . IS a !2 absolutely essential part of a good education system, and 

that The Tjp S US f at r 9reat le " 9th and even greater speciousness, 

UP was not a Popular Front, what is one to make of the following 

io2f ta words from Intercontinental Press (Vol 10, no 7, 21st Feb 1971 

p. 186 ): ' 

foi ;°wing resolution was passed unanimously by the United Secretariat 
of the Fourth International at the end of December 1971 ) 

"... Fourteen months ago, as a result of the September 4, 1970, elections and 
fh 0 a o a ?^T ie n t betwee V u he parties of the Unidad Popular (Popular Unity) and 
the Partido Democrata-Christiano (Christian Democrats), Salvador Allende was 
inaugurated as president of Chile and formed a popular front government." 


„nWt!S V ‘ S r ®/ utations of Tariq Ali's other four points are, generally, as 
his refutat?on S nT Ar'T Wa " ant >f d d ‘ 9 u ession into smear-politics. The exception is 
Harriv f A , S , pp ! nt 4 that the CP was on the right of the UP: cd 

wha1is ?nvolved'l?nntT ,t H n r? Trotsky J that the same was true in Spain, so that 

at least one "classical" PopulafRom 111 3 P ° mt m common between the UP and 

TK 8Ut k W ' th T iS exceptioncd Hardy's other arguments simply do not stand up 
Thus he quotes T. Alt s third point — that the UP's 'stated aim' was socialism 
no | t ... co ( nba tt>ng fascism, whereas classical popular fronts were within the 
so what- 3 ™ 1 ldeo og,ca f ram ework of bourgeois democracy. OK, says cd. Hardy, 


ii 


t 


B 


*1 


“Thirdly, AH argues that the UP was not formed to fight fascism. True 

tvas^haffnrm^tnT S hff S thata P°P u J ar front government exists in Ceylon, 
was that formed to fight fascism? The stated aim ' of the UP was ' socialism ' 

Zt± 0 J earn , But SO what! J he can be the ' stated aim’ of any class- 
collaborationist government, including popular fronts. Marxists do not go by 
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what the UP 'saw its electoral victory ' or 'stated aim' to be, but by what it did 
concretely. Concretely it did not 'go beyond the political and ideological 
framework of bourgeois democracy' in its actions" {PR 2, p. 8, original 
emphasis) 

Unfortunately cd Hardy here allows himself to get trapped in theology. 
Admittedly the IMG has set an unfortunate precedent. But if he can be. 
persuaded for one moment to lift his attention from matters such as, how .many 
Stalinists can dance on the head of a Popular Front,'then cd Hardy will surely 
have to admit that even a purely verbal commitment to 'socialism* (as it was 
understood in Chile) is going to have some important effects upon the 
attitudes, activities, and willingness to struggle of the working masses. And 
for that matter it is also going to have important effects upon the attitudes, 
activities, and willingness to struggle of the domestic conservative forces (most 
importantly, in Chile, of the military hierarchy and of the large, right-wing 
middle class) and— also not without significance in a semi-colonial situation — 
upon the attitudes of the major imperialist powers and of other imperialist 
institutions such as the World Bank. 

In short, even a purely verbal commitment to a form of 'socialism'of the type 
proclaimed by the UP is going to have definite consequences'for the concrete 
course of development of the class struggle in Chile. That being thecase, it is 
absolutely impermissible for cd Hardy to dismiss those consequences with a 
flippant, self-satisfied "so what". He should take up the task of answering his 
rhetorical question. 


Furthermore, it simply is not true that the UP "did not go beyond the political 
and ideological framework of bourgeois democracy in its actions". For one 
cannot — or ought not to— crudely equate the UP government (dominated by 
Allende and the CP, both on the right of the coalition) with the UP as an alli¬ 
ance of political parties which also had effects outside the governmental and 
parliamentary spheres. And there can be no doubt that certain elements (but by 
no means all) within the UP did go very much beyond the framework of Chilean 
bourgeois democracy and its legality and its property laws. For example, the 
Socialist Party as a whole through Its CC was regularly sending groups of its 
militants to Cuba for military training, and was arming them. That the actions 
taken were limited, inadequate, inconsistent with that participation in the UP 
which predominated in SP politics, all these 1 agree. On the other hand, one 
has only to think of the significance, firstly, of the SP's clandestinity about 
these activities and secondly of the political scandal which a breach thereof 
would have caused, to see that for all their limits and inadequacies, these steps 
taken which did breach the framework of Chilean bourgeois democracy simply 
cannot be written out of history as cd Hardy would have us do. 


In passing, cd Hardy himself notes (p.9) that "in June (1973) thousands of workers 
were armed by the PCCh and the SP at the time of the abortive coup". While one 
must not read into this action what was not there, while in particular one must take 
account of the political aims which the arms distribution served and the slogans it 
was conducted under, nevertheless it would be very hard for cd Hardy (or anyone 
else) to make the case that, in a country as crisis ridden as Chile, arming the masses 
was within bourgeois democracy... 

Nor does cd Hardy far much better in his treatment of Tariq Ali's other two points 
(nos. 2 and 5) according to which (pt.2) the popular front is a tactic utilised by the 
bourgeoisie to contain the rise of the mass movement and keep a grip on the working 
class parties, and (point 5) the existence of a militant membership in the SP 
prevented the UP from selective repression and thus rendered it unsalvageable in 
this respect for the bourgeoisie. 

Thus he correctly points out that "the UP was certainly utilised by the bourgeoisie 
(but) they could only utilise it for a limited period and with diminishing success " 
This observation unfortunately fails to deal with Ali's 
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IKwU not least because Ali is systematically ambiguous about whether a Pop Front 
spas bte bourgeoisie to compfateiycontain (and ultimately to dissipate) therise of 
tn» mesc movement or only contains it to a limited extent for a specific period But 
te ^ swecwMy the point to attack Ali onl Precisely the scholastic listing of 
afKrpical cntotia', then marking them off which a tick or a cross, in order to 

th ** '™ thod ' of 

Instead od Hardy fails to challenge the systematical ambiguity which facilitates 
ah s sleight of hand, and prefers to tackle his opponent on only one side of the 
double entendre. By thus failing to recognise arid state that the limits on the UP’s 
capacity to contain the mass mobilisation is certainly a difference between Chile on 
th "° ne ^f n . d V and “X Franca ^ Min in the 1930s on the other, by not taking into 

, ““ 5 °" tt "“ dif,era "“- <* 

Exactly the same remarks apply to such refutations as cd Hardy attempts of All's 
fi°' n * 5 - ,n brief ’ he fa,,s to distinguish between the willingness to repress (which the 
UP Goyernment most certainly had) and the capacity, in the given situation, 
KKr* to repress to meet the bourgeoisie's requirements (which the UP 
lacked); in so doing he follows cd Ali's fundamentally erroneous posing of the 

Thus on almost every count cd Hardy's critique of the positions of the IMG is 
gross |y inadequate. He resorts to smears, but does not take them seriously himself. 

'^ era I casesjm refuting Ali he implicitly goes along with Al i's worst errors, 
namely schematic and ahistorical analysis' sustained by systematically ambiguous 

,n s . u ? h a V va V as to reduce his own impact to nil. When one 
recalls that all Marxist positions but the USFI's are dismissed in a sentence (p 7) 
and note 4, and that then four pages (out of 111) are devoted solely to attacking the 

Mnpri,»nW f 7 ( e ; ,! he s) to come to 9rips with the richness of the Chilean 

h fc?' then rt IS P ecessar V to conclude that both as analysis and as 
debate which influences people, cd Hardy's polemic is an unmitigated disaster 


CASTRO ANDTHE STALINISTS 

That 36.4% of cd Hardy's article should be devoted to an attack on the IMG-FI is 
prima facie, a misfortune. It would be difficult to sustain the thesis that the USFI 
played a significant practical role, in the Chilean defeat (whereas the Spanish POUM 
was in a certain sense the last defence of the bourgeois order). Of course under 
certain circumstances such a concentration of attention could be correct-but only if 
the quality of the polemic matched up to the quantity I 

Yet even in the much smaller space devoted to the critique of the Stalinists cd 
hardy manages to contrive errors of the same scope. Thus on the one hand (note 4) 
he correctly distances himself from epithet-mongers like the WRP who have "been 
screaming Stalinist betrayal".'.' 

On the ° th er hand (also note 4) he refrains from "denying the treacherous role the 
fSSrOS ddptey in Chile . Elsewhere (p.7) he refers to the Stalinists' "miserable 
^downright™ 5 '° *^ e,r Reties in Chile, and (ibid) to "this latest example of idiocy and 

Now there is something wrong here. At least formally, it would seem that either 
the Stalinists were traitors", "cynics" etc a la WRP, in which case cd Hardy’s 
derisive attitude to Clapham High St is unjustified, or alternatively the Stalinists 
were not all these dreadfuLthings. in which case cd Hardy is right to dismiss Healy 
with contempt. (I fail to see where 'idiocy'gets into the act at all). It would appear that 
cd Hardy was attempting firmly to bestride two horses travelling in opposite 
directions. Reliable post mortems indicate that such a procedure is generally 
unneaitny. 
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,.,£" d ye L th f reasor ! s «J Hardy advances in order to distance himself from the 
WRP could, if properly handled, enable him successfully to square the circle he 
has encaged himself in. Thus he argues that Corvalan, bereaved of his son and 
facing death himself; cannot be “put., on the same level as the Pinochet 
gorillas (note 4). In this sentence he uses the category 'traitor' in a 
psychological sense which can only be employed cautiously and with great 
circumspection in Marxist social science. 

But in the rest of his article cd Hardy uses 'traitor' in the more readily 
applicable sense, of a political and organisational practice disastrous to the 
proletarian cause. It is only to be expected that the Healy school of 
confusiomsts should systematically muddle the two concepts- they 
systematically muddle everything. But it is to be regretted that cd Hardy should 
not only fail to attack the confusion of concepts explicitly, but also even go 
along with it to a sufficient extent that he appears to tie himself in knots. 
Clearly deep down inside cd Hardy grasps the distinction: would that he had 
made it explicit. 

The confusion of psychological and socio-practical categories just mentioned 
would be. perhaps, only a minor lapse were it not for the fact that exactly the 
same mistake crops up, in quite amazing form, in cd Hardy's comments on 
Castro's role in relation to Chile. I say "quite amazing" because, whatever else 
one may accuse cd Hardy of. he certainly does not pull his punches. The only 
attempt to get to grips with Chile — that of the USFI — gets four pages of 
attacks (and not one specific commendation). The Stalinists engage in " idiocy 
and downright, cynicism", and play a “treacherous role " (albeit without 
undertaking a “betrayar). Yet when it comes to Castro, the world turns upside 
down! 

Castro's visit to Chile in 1971 did much to reinforce illusions in the 
'parliamentary roacf, since, this appeared to him to be the only alternative to 
the failure of the guerilla movements during the sixties. Characteristically, 
Castro has reverted to his former faith in 'armed struggle' as the means to 
achieve socialism, although this renewed belief may not last for long owing to 
the increased willingness (?!?!) of the Cuban leadership to toe the Moscow 
line''. (PR 2, p. 9. My emphases — CM.) 

Here all the previously mentioned muddle between psychological and Marxist 
categories comes into its own in a quite disastrous fashion. Whereas in the 
case of cd Hardy's treatment of the Stalinists the balance of the two 
contradictory elements is "hard" on them, here psychological speculation and 
contemplation rule unchallenged. 

Thus the major shift in Cuban Latin American diplomacy, and the related 
shift in Cuban relations with revolutionaries in the area, which were marked by 
Castro's close relations with Allende, and — let it not be omitted I — by castro's 
endorsement of the Peruvian Junta —' are "explained" in terms of Castro's 
personal perceptions of the situation: he thought it was 'the only alternative'. 
Now, "characteristically", he has "reverted to his former faith" (though not in 
Peru!!) 

Everything is wrong here: the muddle of individual perceptions and 
psychology with the social role of the various sections (March 26th, CP) of the 
Cuban bureaucracy, the unexplained "increased willingness" of the "Cuban 
leadership" (which represents what social group or groups?) to follow Moscow, 
the description thereof as "an unfortunate but inevitable fact", all of these 
show the really dangerous conclusions, unpardonably conciliatory of the 
Cuban bureaucracy, which can be reached once the basic confusion of analytic 
categories is made. I am confident that cd Hardy does not really mean all the 
things he has written about Cuba, and that he would want to add the obvious 
points about its increasing bureaucratisation, about growing economic 
dependence on the Soviet bureaucracy, about the errors (or maybe 
"treachery"?) of Castro in Peru. But as it stands his current article is simply 
W- R-O-N-G, 'wrong', and one cannot but say so. 
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Already noted^m^Vs^uttal of Tariq Ali on this question, cd ^ ard V f a ,ls ^ 
several points to challenge the systematic ambiguity beneath which his 
opponenfshrouds several key issues. In fact, this is manifest also on a larger 
scale. 

Thus on the one hand, cd Hardy is absolutely correct (pp 8.9) to belatedly 
disavow "point by point refutation of Tariq All", and asserts reformist 

to recognise the common essence of both popular frontism ... 
aovernment of parties based on the working class . But cd Hardy the 
proceeds to get the essence wrong: according to his opinion it lies tn confin- 
ing the working class to the framework of bourgeois democracy, in affirming 
that the party of the proletariat refuses to step beyond those limits. 

It is striking that cd Hardy here echoes the formula of Tariq Ali: classical 
popular fronts were " completely within the political and /deo/off/ca/ framei vork 
o/ bourgeois democracy ". Unfortunately, such a position will standa " a % s 't 
neither from a theoretical nor a historical viewpoint, nor in respect of a 
consideration of events in Chile. 

Thus we have already pointed out that it is untrue that the UP. 
just as a government but as an alliance of reformist parties baaed upon and 
reinforcing a nascent mobilisation of the rrtasses remained within the 
framework of bourgeois democracy in its Chilean variant ^P was i waso ® 
of its activities well outside that framework. The totality of ts actions was ot 
course compatible with the on-going rule of the bourgeoisie, but that. is not 
the same {as we have tragically seen I > as the preservation of bourgeois 

democracy. 

Cd Hardy here fails to distinguish (a) between strict compliance, in every 
detail with a given bourgeois legality, and a practice which does not 
adequately organise a proletarian challenge to the bourgeoisie, and (b) 
between a pol&y which may even {see below) constitute a marked 
from anything compatible with bourgeois rule (for a specific period, in a 
particula^situation) and a policy which nevertheless co-opts the workers and 
prepares a subsequent demoralisation and disorientation, or an opening for the 
Right. 

The example of Spain is striking. All Trotskyists' will not dispute that here 
we are dealing with a 'classical' popular front No one s — • but naone!! — will 
accuse the French Lambertist Pierre Broue of being soft on the Stalinists. Yet, 
in his excellent history (with E. Temime) of the Spanish Revolution, he writes 
(Faber English edition, pp 245. 247): 

" (he (Madrid Defence) Junta became, as a result of its language and its 
methods, a genuinely revolutionary government. It was revolutionary first of 
all in its composition... The Communist party controlled it... To defend Madrid, 
its defenders had to be galvanised into action. The Junta realised that: hence 

there were ho speeches about the legality of the government or respect for 
law and order and property. It did not hesitate to appeal to the workers of 
Madrid to glorify the proletarian revolution they were carrying out (My 

emphasis — C.M.) 

Thus the above-mentioned conceptual distinctions are essential even for 
analysing the experience of the archetypal 'classical popular f r °nt. |n the 
of Chile — where, for example, the scope of direct repression by the UP was 
strikingly smaller than the GPU's Spanish operation — it is at least as 
necessary to utilise the same distinctions. 

Furthermore, there are examples of leaderships of the proletariat which have 
decisively broken with bourgeois democracy and mmune^nd 

nevertheless contrived to lead the workers to defeat mfnd 

the Hungarian Soviet government of Bela Kun in 1919 come readily to mind. 
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Both these governments broke — spectacularly! — with bourgeois democracy. 
Neither followed a policy that was in any way adequate to the needs of the 
working class in the given situation. 

For the fundamental error of cd Hardy is that, following Tariq Ali, he treats 
the phrase "the framework of bourgeois democracy" as if it meant something. 
Yet the very phraseology is self betraying: (1) it would be the crassest idealism 
to claim there is some sort of (ideological) 'framework' which defines, or 
characterises, or is the essential prop of, the social rule of the bourgeoisie 
under 'democratic' (or any other) conditions; (2) even insofar as the ideology 
and the institutions of a given bourgeois democracy may play, at a particular 
stage, a more or less crucial role in the preservation of the bourgeois order, it 
is never the case that the ideology or those institutions either have or 
constitute a 'framework* — like the skeleton of a vertebrate — around which 
the rest of bourgeois society is somehow stuck on like bits of flesh, flab or 
gristle. 

Furthermore, insofar as cd Hardy correctly identifies both 'classical' popular 
fronts and other reformist governments of parties based on the proletariat as 
being variations on a common theme, he is obliged to consider historical 
examples of both types. And many examples — from Noske through Antonov- 
Ovseenko to Tran van Giau and beyond — would establish that, in situations of 
social crisis, not only are reformist, governments capable of (limited) 
revolutionary actions, but also (under different crisis conditions) they are 
equally capable of counter revolutionary repression which breaches the 
customary liberal rhetoric of justice and due process of law. In itself this point 
is of little specific weight, but it serves yet again to illustrate cd Hardy's error in 
following Tariq Ali down the road of world-schematism and a historic abstract 
essences of reformism. One must expect the Majority of the USFI to be 
muddleheaded about Chile: what is so special about Chile to make it an 
exception? But for cd Hardy to join in their confusion is truly saddening. 

The simple fact is that no specific bourgeois society is characterised or 
crucially preserved by some phantasmagorical 'framework of bourgeois 
democracy'. On the contrary, every bourgeois society is a specific, original, 
changing combination of features of the world economy and of bourgeois 
society in .abstract (as a model). Among these elements will always be included: 
(i) the demoralisation of a significant section of the working masses (ii) the 
systematic exclusion of the working masses from the processes of government 
(iii) the more-or-less strict monopoly of arms and military skills in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie and its agents (iv) assorted reformist influences on the working 
masses and their organisations (v) the capitalist mode of production (vi) 
assorted non-capitalist sectors (vii) a more-or-less extensive state bureaucracy 
(viii) assorted reactionary influences on broad strata of the populace, including 
the working people themselves (religion, nationalism, racism, communalism, 
etc) (ix) assorted social strata which in 'normal' times form a more-or-less 
stable social, base for the bourgeoisie (x) assorted ideologies which prevail 
amongst the several elements of the populations and legitimate bourgeois rule 
amongst them, &c, &c, &c. 

To suppose that, in a specific and unique combination of these and other 
elements, "the framework of bourgeois democracy" (whatever that may be) has 
unique, a historic, world schematic significance is an error worthy of... the 
Robin Blackburn whom cd Hardy so sharply attacks. Indeed, if I am not 
misinformed, the genealogy of the notion is, Robin Blackburn bequeathed it to 
Alan Jories. who bequeathed it (in the infamous Truckload' document pres¬ 
ented to the 1973 IMG conference) to the IMG at large. Tariq Ali then went 
along with the dominant ideology, and unfortunately cd Hardy went along with 
Tariq Ali. (Martin Thomas seems to have reached the same wrong conclusion 
independently, see PR 2 p. 14. That he immediately contradicts himself in each 
of the next four sentences is probably a good measure of the value of his 
conclusion.) 

Thus both in detail — in rebutting Ali's specific contentions — and on the 
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cruets? question of what is the essence of the UP and the classical Popular 
Front®, cd Hardy gets himself entrapped in a worthless framework set by his 
opponent. This is even manifest in minor details: cd Hardy's reference to Tariq 
Ale*# views on Ceylon certainly establishes — for the X millionth time — that cd 
Ati is confused, but if that is the case then citing Ali's position tells us nothing 
about either Ceylon or Chile. More seriously, the whole discussion of, is it or is. 
it not a Popular Front, is marred by cd Hardy's inability to challenge the 
framework of discussion set by Tariq Ali. 

In the first place, to compare qualities with a check-list of criteria — which cd 
Hardy denounces, but does -r is methodologically wrong, and intrinsically 
incapable of producing worthwhile results. In the second place, the key 
question is not whether the UP was, or Was not, a Popular Front, but whether it 
was reformist; and if so in what way; cd Hardy identifies an incorrect 
'essence' held in common between the UP and classical Pop Fronts. In the 
third place, the really objectionable thing about cd Ali's pamphlet (apart from its 
methodology) is the very importance that it attaches to seeking to prove that 
the UP was not — hot on any account! — a Popular Front. This, as cd Hardy 
correctly notes, serves to facilitate an opportunist adaptation to the MIR. But cd 
Hardy does not state that, precisely the sharpness with which cd Ali insists on 
his point is the really suspect feature. And. fourthly and finally, who on earth 
can take cd Ali — a leader of a 'cadre-training' 'international' — even half-ways 
seriously when, in tedious detail and without acknowledgement, he sets out to 
refute and even to damn the public, unanimous declarations of his own 'world 
movement'. 


THE MIRACLE INGREDIENT * . B 

One of the most attractive features of Workers Fight is that it has explicitly broken 
with the "anti Pabloite" rhetoric deriving from the -1953 split in the Fourth 
International which helpsturn so many of the world's disparate Trotskyist grouplets 
into sterile sects. 


And yet, cd Hardy's article reveals, the process of systematically and rigorously 
breaking with the habits of thought of the "anti-Pabloite" Quixotes is by no means 
complete. Thus comrade Hardy solemnly commits himself to the following truly 
staggering asseverations: 


"What AH, Blackburn and others have done is accept uncritically Castro's 
rather narrow explanation for the success of the coup... 'if every worker and 
every peasant had a rifle ..i in his hands, there wouldn't have been any fascist 
coup. . . 

"It was no good having guns if there was no organisation to enable the 
workers to resist in an organised way. In Chile no organisation existed which 
was suited to this task. What was lacking above all else was a revolutionary 
party whose programme and actions were independent from those of the 
Popular Unity" (p.9, my emphasis, C.M.) 

"(The MIR) contented themselves with being a left cover for the UP, playing 
the role of security men and *socialist revolutionary advisors', rather than 
attempting to build an attemative revolutionary leadership. (No Marxist can) 
ignore this crucial fault in the MIR ... (It is) the problem that has been with 
(Latin American revolutionaries) for over a decade, and which leads to the 
MIR's mistakes in the first place, namely the tendency to put armed struggle 
above everything else to refuse to realise the necessity of a revolutionary 
party which can utilise all means at its disposal, including armed struggle, to 
win over the masses for a socialist revolution" (p. 11, my emphasis — C.M.) 

The superabundance of errors in these paragraphs is so gross that one can 
easily get dizzy working-; out where to commence a critique. Nevertheless, 
bearing inmindthe horrendous resemblance to the literary produce of Clapham 
High Street, one must gird up one's loins for the assault. 

1) It is sheer rubbish — as it happens, of the familiar psychological type — to 
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talk of anyone on earth 'refusing to realise' anything whatever. 'Failure to 
realise', 'refusal to acknowledge', both these are familiar and valid categories. 
But can anyone seriously imagine him or herself 'refusing to realise' 
something? Can cd Hardy explain what the phrase means, over, and above 'did 
not recognise'? The impossibility both logical and psychological of a 'refusal to 
recognise' this or that theoretical conclusion is so obvious that cd Hardy ought 
to have more sense than to use such sterile and meaningless jargon. 

2) It is very helpful to be told that The Revolutionary Party must "utilise all 
means at its disposal". That is a really clear answer to the question. What is to 
be Done? And yet it somehow seems to be slightly lacking in precision. Let us 
suppose — just for the moment — that somewhere on this earth there existed, 
or had done during the past four decades — a genuine revolutionary party. 
There being such a wonderful entity would still not substitute for the capacity to 
solve the awkward problem of which particular means to use in specific 
situations. Moreover, looking at the track record of the parties of the Comintern 
during the 1920s gives no confidence that even The Revolutionary Party which 
has made the revolution is likely to cope with that problem successfully. Still 
less the CPs of Germany, China..., Or does cd Hardy want us to use all means 
simultaneously? Or in alphabetical order? Or is he merely engaging in fairly 
meaningless phrase-mongering....? 

3) It is always conceivable that, for any given organisation to pass cd Hardy's 
(unstated) litmus test for being a revolutionary party, the quality of always being 
able to work out the specific means needed at any time is an attribute of 
possessing the quality 'revolutionary'. Some of us — no doubt including the 
Latin American revolutionaries whom cd Hardy so wishes to help — would 
prefer it if the trick were to be revealed to a mortal and otherwise fallible world. 

4} Most crucially, the assessment that "what was lacking above all was a 
revolutionary party” is nothing but a counsel of despair. 

For cd Hardy's silence of the activities of the Chilean supporters of the USFI, 
and his references to the MIR as "the major 'revolutionary' organisation 
suggests that he distinguishes, in a workers' movement dominated by reformist 
and bureaucratised parties and unions, between a revolutionary party and a 
small revolutionary group. Certainly his whole article suggests that nothing in 
Cnile merited, or looked likely to come to merit, the designation, "revolutionary 
party". 

But if that is indeed cd Hardy's view, then the conclusions it leads him to 
are truly dreadful. According to him, "it was no good having guns if there was 
no organisation".;, and there wasn't. The function of the organisation would 
have been "to enable the workers to resist (the coup) in an organised way ; 
significantly, cd Hardy indicates nothing which a revolutionary organisation 
should have done, during the three years preceding the coup, which would 
have enabled a change in the relationship of forces, both between the workers 
movement and the forces of reaction, and also within the workers movement, 
such as might have averted the coup, made it politically impossible even 
despite the policy of the UP for the right to have launched the offensive which 
it did. One has of course no guarantee that such aims could in fact, with the 
unfavourable relationship of forces, have realistically been posed. But that cd 
Hardy neglects the very question, talking only of the necessity and absence of 
the organisation which alone could render possible "resistance in an organised 
way", is avery revealing slip. If he actually believes what he has written (which 
I strongly doubt), then cd Hardy could only advise one policy for Chilean 
revolutionaries under the UP: emigration. That of course he would indignantly 
reject such a position indicates only that his instincts are sounder than his 
writings. But in the absence of telepathy, it is the latter that we have to judge. 

5) It is in any case simply nonsense to say that the advantage of having a. 
revolutionary party is that it would "enable the workers to resist in an 
organised way". On the contrary, any revolutionary organisation (party or 
otherwise) would have had all sorts pf obligations long before the coup became 
the next item on the agenda (if it ever did). On the contrary, even without The 
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Revolutionary Party, the workers were — spectacularly and heroically — able to 
resist in an organised way: the tragedy was, because of the long-established 
policies and practices of the UP. their necessary and inevitable resistance was 
unlikely to be successful. 


6) In any case, it is methodologically rubbish to talk as if the Chilean (or any 
other) situation were like an unspiced meal, awaiting only the magic ingredient, 
revolutionary curry powder, in order to be warmed up into a successful 
resistance or revolution. On the contrary, revolutionary parties and the 
associated changes in the consciousness of the masses, can only be brought 
through a prolonged process of political and organisational interventions 
in definite social struggles, through which the whole balance of forces within 
and course of development of society will progressively be modified. To talk as 
if society were a kind of bottle, and the missing element could be popped in 
once the top was opened . or the magic formulae were solemnly pronounced, 
is simply to neglect the last half century of the class struggle. 


For, while various Marxists — including Trotsky — used such phrases when 
talking of the immediately post-world war I situation, it is no longer possible to 
carry on with such a practice. At a time when, under die immediate impact of 
the Russian Revolution's success, and of the treachery of the social-democracy 
during the war and the post-war revolutionary wave, very rapid regroupments 
were occurring within the labour movement, in response to the founding of the 
Comintern and the message of the Soviets, under such circumstances there 
may have been some justification for such an approach (though personally I am 
inclined to doubt it). Certainly, the hope of rapidly constructing mass 
revolutionary parties was at that time frequently not just pious. 


But a lot of water has gone under many bridges since those days! Most 
notably, the Trotskyist movement has been trying for 51 years to rectify the 
development of the Comintern — during 41 of them by constructing completely 
new revolutionary working class parties. And yet the success rate in this 
endeavour 'is not yet so high that one can sit back and contemplate the results 
with glee. 


That is to say, the crucial questions which the Trotskyists have still to solve 
is how to build the revolutionary parties which are necessary for the 
overthrow of capitalism. For cd Hardy to confine himself to reiterating that you 
really must have a revolutionary party is an evasion of the real questions (and 
additionally, it is most likely a case of preaching to die converted.) If the 
comrade is to avoid being a counsellor of despair, then he must at least touch 
on the problems, (1) how to create the revolutionary party?, and (2) in what way 
ought a small revolutionary group to have conducted itself? Self-evidently, the 
answers to these questions are closely interdependent, but not identical. 


I do not demand that cd Hardy come up with The Program, snazzily packaged 
and stamped 'Made in Gifford Street'. But apart from saying that one must 
criticise the UP (how, in what way?) he evades all the key issues of the class 
struggle under the UP. At least he ought to have indicated the general areas 
within which the answers to some of the essential questions might be found. 


CONCLUSIONS 

) have so far concentrated on the gross defects of cd Hardy's article, to the 
exclusion both of many particular good points he makes and also of many 
minor errors. The reason for this concentration is, that the gross defects will 
completely negate the impact which his good points might and indeed should 
have. But inevitably •* will appear that the differences between myself and cd 
Hardy are of truly enormous scope. 

^ In fect, many aspects of his article convince me that, while there are real and 
important differences, it is not the case that they are all-embracing. ! am led by 
many, many of his poor phrases and his.ambiguities to think that, with what he 
would have liked to say, I would have a high measure of agreement. Bui 
unfortunately he didn't say it, and what is actually down in black and white 
simply cannot be let pass. C. MARSHALL. 25.8.74 
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Bas Hardy replies 


The fate of the AUende regime in Chile has had a considerable impact on the 
thinking of the international labour movement, causing workers in many 
countries to question the politics of reformism. For the revolutionary left, Chile 
is a fresh and pertinent example to utilise in our efforts to break the ideological 
hold reformism exercises over the working class. 

Various revolutionary groups have attempted in their propaganda to bring 
out the general lessons Chile. However, a fulling understand of the Chilean 
events has for the most part been lacking. The article on Chile m the last lseueof 
Permanent Revolution attempted to come to grips with specific problems that 
this experience had posed, and in so doing hoped also to combat and hopefully 
dispel various misconceptions regarding Chile which are held by other 
groupings. 

Criticism, if valid, must be welcomed if a revolutionary journal such as 
Permanent Revolution is to take itself seriously. Unfortunately, cd Marshall s 
polemic is not, I feel, very serious when it comes to actually locating weak points 
in the article. Despite his obvious skill in the field of polemical writing, no doubt 
obtained from long months of practice as a member of IMG, his clever useol 
words cannot conceal from the wary reader cd Marshall s obsession with 
pedantry and his pointless habit of arguing against misconceptions which are ol 
his own making. 

Let us deal firstly with the accusation that the IMG had been slandered by my 
saying that they designated the Allende regime a “workers’ government . Such a 
claim, according to cd Marshall, is “absolutely unvenfiable . Yet he knows that 
Robin Blackburn, before an audience of 1,000 people, used such a description. 
He should also know that Tariq Ali, although he might not have used the phrase 
exactly, implies in numerous statements that he shared Blackburn s view on the 
question. 

Now Blackburn and Ali and the spokesmen on Latin American affairs for 
the IMG, and since the IMG claims to be a democratic centralist organisation 
one would expect the view they put forward in public to be the position ot the 
majority of that organisation. If that’s not the case, then it s a bad reflection of 
the IMG rather than myself and all Marshall’s talk about “super Gallup polls is 
just futile sarcasm. 

Further on the IMG,cd Marshall makes a great deal of a USFI resolution 
from 1971 which characterised the UP as a popular front. That, to be sure, isone 
way of showing the IMG-USFI’s lack of clarity. However, for a critique of the 
IMG-USFI’s position as expressed in the wake of the coup it gets us no turtner 
than debating points. In my article I tried to take the IMG-USFI argument at its 
strongest. 

Nevertheless, let us move on the points of substance which Marshall does 
raise, such as the assertion that I flippantly dismiss the UP’s verbal commitment 
to socialism. If Marshall took the article as a whole instead of (a la Cltff 
Slaughter) abstracting individual sentences and disregarding the context in 
which they were written, he would find that this is not true. UKs ver a 
commitment to socialism did influence the masses, although more significantly 
the struggle of the masses made possible the verbal commitment. Indeed I would 
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possible the verbal commitment. Indeed I would go so far as to 
fray that the Frei regime’s talk of ‘revolution’ was similarly the 
result of mass pressure, yet, as in UP’s case, such radical talk 
was pure demagogy. I did not dismiss the consequences of 
such 'verbal commitments’. What I did deny was that Popular 
Fronts are exclusively formed to fight fascism, as the IMG 
assert. Popular Fronts can be for ‘socialism’, whatever. that 
means, and it means all things to all men in Latin America. 
For Allende it meant a mixed economy. 

Comrade Marshall’s concern for abstractions also reveals 
itself when he deals with the question of whether UP 
transcended the political and ideological framework of 
bourgeois democracy. “One cannot”, he says, “ crudely equate 
the UP government... with the UP as an alliance of political 
parties which also had effects outside the governmental and 
parliamentary spheres" (his emphasis). One cannot, and, 
indeed, one does not. But one also recognises that UP was 
primarily an electoral block and ‘extra-parliamentary’ 
activities undertaken by individual members of individual 
parties in the UP which went against the norms of bourgeois 
democracy also took place outside of the UP framework. These 
actions were exceptions which proved the rule, and the 
article’s judgment on the UP. 

That these actions were tolerated by the UP leadership is a 
reflection of the pressure they were under from the masses, but 
in no way do they comprise the most significant features of the 
UP. One of the most significant features of UP was its refusal 
to disarm the military, a question which takes far greater 
priority than the limited and reluctant steps it took to arm 
some workers and which Marshall makes such a to-do about, 
thereby getting trapped in a specious framework of his own 
making. 

On the general question of the “framework of bourgeois 
democracy , cd Marshall is, I believe, wrong because too 
abstract. What was Tariq Ali’s argument? As cd Marshall 
correctly indicates, “ precisely the sharpness with which cd Ali 
insists on his point (that the UP was not a Popular Front) is 
the really suspect feature". 

Ali attempts to distinguish sharply between a Popular Front 
strategy (‘within the framework of bourgeois democracy’ — i.e. 
through alliances with bourgeois forces and the bourgeois 
state) and a reformist strategy (presumably, in contrast, 
attacking rather than allying with bourgeois power, but doing 
so on the basis of gradualist conceptions). The implication — 
never quite clearly stated — is that the UP, though misguided 
(i.e. reformist), was definitely better than a Popular Front. 

This point cannot be answered just by saying the term 
“framework of bourgeois democracy” is meaningless. A 
distinction can be made between working within and with 
bourgeois institutions (which is fundamentally what the UP 
did) and fighting on an inadequate strategy to overthrow those 
institutions. Clearly in no real society does everything proceed 
strictly according to a schematic model of bourgeois 
democracy. Reality overflows, contradicts, departs from the 
general model. Nevertheless it is necessary to distinguish 
between what is exceptional and what is general if one is to 
make general assessments and apply general concepts. The 





whole point about the defence of Madrid — the very reason 
why Broue paints it in such (perhaps excessively) glowing 
terms — is that it was highly exceptional within Stalinist 
policy in Spain. 

Cd Marshall insists on the enormously complex variety of 
forms of bourgeois rule, apparently to the point of altogether 
swamping general distinctions, beyond the simple one of 
whether a particular party and policy is adequate for 
revolutionary victory or not. The distinctions he does mention 
are of little use. He attacks me for failing to distinguish “(a) 
between strict compliance, in every detail, with a given 
bourgeois legality, and a practice which does not adequately 
organise a proletarian challenge to the bourgeoisie”. But no 
party or government has ever fitted the first'of cd Marshall’s 
alternatives here! and his second alternative slurs over the 
distinction between a wrong-headed proletarian party and a 
demagogically ’socialist’ bourgeois or petty bourgeois party. 

Further Marshall reproaches me for not noting the difference 
“(b) between a policy which may even ... constitute a marked 
departure from anything compatible with bourgeois rule ... and 
a policy which nevertheless ' co-opts * the workers and prepares 
a subsequent demoralisation ...” Every party or government 
without a revolutionary communist policy- would seem to fall 
into the second of Marshall’s variants. As regards the first, it 
is simply not clear whether Marshall means by departure 
from anything compatible with bourgeois rule', actions that 
the bourgeoisie has to put a stop to if it wishes to maintain its 
rule, or actions which accomplish the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Thus, out of the welter of abstractions, the UP ends up 
lumped together with the Hungarian Communist Party| Social 
Democratic Party of 1919 — and we fail to answer Tariq Ali’s 
specific points. 

Let us return to cd Marshall’s remarks on Castro and the 
Stalinists. He begins by berating me for spending too much 
time on the IMG-FI, which, in contrast to the POUM in Spain, 
played an insignificant practical role in Chile. That’s true, of 
course, but precisely because the USFI relates to the MIR (Luis 
Vitale was a one-time MIR leader) and the MIR is in many 
respects comparable to the POUM, time is needed to deal with 
the excuses the USFI makes for the MIR. That Marshall agrees 
with me that an opportunist adaptation to the MIR is at the 
root of the USFI’s incorrect stance on Chile is enough to make 
the point valid. Also the stand taken on such an issue of 
significance by the largest world organisation which calls 
itself Trotskyist requires some detailed criticism. No matter. 
Let us pass on to the charge that I am “soft” or even “Pabloite” 
in relation to Castro. 

According to Marshall I explain the major shift in Cuban 
Latin American diplomacy, and the related shift in Cuban 
relations with revolutionaries in the area “in terms of Castro s 
personal perceptions of the situation ”. The context in which I 
made the remarks concerning Castro was in relation to 
Allende’s “associating himself with the Cuban revolution , 
which Ali and Blackburn take great pains to bring to our 
attention for the wrong reasons (i.e. failing to appreciate that 
this gave Allende credibility for pursuing a course of action 
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diametrically opposed to that of Castro). I pointed out that 
Castro, to his discredit, bolstered this, and given his 
■experience could only explain the Allende failure in terms of 
Castro s own success.- I then went on to argue that “armed 
road, the only road” was not an adequate answer to the failure 
of Popular Unity. 

O.K.. I was dealing with Castro in passing and as an 
individual, albeit an important individual, and not the Cuban 
bureaucracy as a whole and the pressures for compromise that 
they have succumbed to. The discussion of Castro, the Cuban 
bureaucracy, armed struggle, OLAS, the economic problems of 
Cuba. Popular Fronts, relations with the USSR, the economic 
blockade, etc, is complicated and cannot be done in the space ofa 
few lines in an article on a different subject unless cd Marshall 
expects me to say everything about anything or anyone who 
gets a mention. 

But the thing to remember about Castro is that he made a 
revolution in opposition to the Stalinists and genuinely 
attempted to spread it to the rest of the continent. This 
attempt was sabotaged by the Stalinist parties and the 
Soviet bureaucracy, in the interests of ‘peaceful coexistence’, 
and since 1968 when the USSR really turned on the economic 
screws, Castro has buckled under to Popular Front 
conceptions. Castro, as distinct from the Stalinists, was 
subjectively, a revolutionary, who has been forced to buckle 
under due to intolerable pressure. From time to time he 
permits a glimpse of his past to emerge in his speeches and 
even his political practice, but the dominant factor is the 
political control exercised over him and the regime he 
represents now by the Soviet bureaucracy. If Castro were a 
developed Marxist who could see that facing up to the hostility 
of the USSR, risking even economic collapse in Cuba, would be 
a lesser evil than turning away from the communist- 
internationalist programme, things might be different; but 
given Castro s 1953-65 record, this change has to be recognised 
and criticised by revolutionaries as “ unfortunate but 
inevitable . I imply that the USFI do not recognise this (e.g. 

have never called for a political revolution in Cuba, 
which has always been our position) and it is they who have 
really, dangerous conclusions " regarding Castro. 

The point about Peru is that Castro takes this to be an 
exception’ in Latin America, arguing that the ruling officer 
caste is of working class origin and therefore different in 
nature from the Chilean military. This position is of course 
opportunist. However, Castro could if he wishes advocate 
armed struggle in Brazil or Chile or Uruguay, Popular 
Frontism in Argentina, and support to Velasco in Peru. The 
policy he applies does not have to be uniform, but in all of 
these cases, it will be wrong, dangerous, or treacherous policy 
from a revolutionary point of view. But to deny that these 
options exist, as Marshall seems to do, is an crude 
oversimplification of the situation. 

The final substantial point that Marshall raises concerns the 
question of the revolutionary party. My very raising of this 

2 uestion appears to him to be “ reminiscent of the Healy- 
ambert-Barnes school of mystification". Now these gentlemen 
of whom Marshall and I have no high opinion, also talk about 
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the need for a socialist revolution, for an overthrow of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy, etc. The tact that these expressions come 
from their mouths does not, however, invalidate the concepts 
as such, merely the way in which the “anti-Pabloites” employ 
them. Marshall would have to prove that I use the concept of 
‘revolutionary party’ in a similar manner in order to justify 
such a scandalous allegation. 

Comrade Marshall is right to pull me up on one point where 
my polemic betrayed me into a false overstatement. It is not 
true to say ”It is no good having guns...”. If the working class 
had been armed, even though there was no revolutionary 
party, the right wing would have hesitated from the coup, or 
their victory could have been forestalled for a period. But 
unless that period were used by revolutionaries to construct an 
adequate political organisation, the eventual result could only 
have been the disarming of the workers and the eventual 
triumph of reaction. In France and Italy at the end of world 
war 2, effective power was in the hands of the armed workers 
of the Resistance, yet the treacherous policies of the CPs 
ensured the restabilisation of the bourgeois order. 

Moreover, if cd Marshall would read the last-but-one 
sentence before the passage he cites, he would find my 
overstatement implicitly corrected. “Obviously nobody can 
claim that arming the workers isn’t an important thing for 
revolutionaries to demand”. 

But to proceed to the matter of substance. Was the notion of 
the need for a revolutionary party just a pious wish for a deus 
ex machina? There were numerous revolutionary elements in 
the MIR and SP left. Was it out of the question to hope for a 
rapid regroupment? Trotsky called for regroupment in Spain 
where the Spanish Bolshevik Leninists had less than 200 
members. Did I refer to the ‘revolutionary party’ as working 
wonders by its very existence, without dealing with concrete 
questions of policy? I discussed the question of the state, the 
government, the land question, the army, relations with the 
petty bourgeoisie, trying to give some indication of what a 
revolutionary strategy would involve. 

The talk about emigration is nonsense. Even if Chilean 
revolutionaries were convinced that a party could not be built 
in the given time, it would be their duty to strive to ensure that 
the Chilean proletariat was defeated fighting in the most 
determined way, rather than collapsing in total disorientation. 

One cannot expect the lessons to be “wait until the Red 
Army comes along” or “wait until a petit bourgeois party is 
forced by mass pressure to expropriate the capitalists”. No 
way has yet been found of mobilising the working class as an 
effective revolutionary class-for-itself except through the 
building of a revolutionary party. In all his denigration of 
raising the question of the revolutionary party, cd Marshall is 
living up to the Clapham High Street caricature pf ‘Pabloism’. 

There are some good points, in the way of additional 
observations rather than anything else, that cd Marshall 
raises, such as the bourgeoisie’s use of reformism instead of 
military dictatorship or fascism against revolutionary mass 
mobilisation. These are however lost in a long bout of shadow 
boxing which cd Marshall seems to be alone in enjoying. 

BAS HARDY 
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Supplement to PR. no.3 

Internationalism 
versus Opportunism 

(A document of the struggle 
of WF within IS) 

Introduction 

I.S. voted overwhelmingly at the 1970 conference against a proposal that it should 
oppose Common Market entry. At the 1971 conference a motion put the same 
position—it was trickily and ambiguously worded in places but presented and argued 
for as reiterating the position of 1970, and of all the previous years since Britain's 
first attempt to join made the Common Market an issue. Delegates voted 
overwhelmingly for it, and voted believing they were voting against IS having any 
dealing with the anti-Common Market campaign. 

By June 1971, however, the 'realists' among the IS leaders began to apply 
themselves to the problem that the vocal militants in the labour movement, 
influenced by the CP, by the Labour left, and by general chauvinism, were against 
the Common Market and would not take kindly to IS or anyone else who maintained 
a neutralist position. These were the very people IS had got used to accommodating 
to. Quite a few people with such attitudes had been taken into IS itself in the 
previous period. 

Normally in quiet times IS. managed the difficult feat of compartmentalising its 
'principles' from its practice, even recruiting members without reference to its 
politics. The growing agitation against the Common Market now made that 
impossible. Tony Cliff, a gifted windsniffer, and Chris Harman, who had been 
prominent in opposing the samll group of anti-Marketeers at the 1970 conference, 
produced their 'Theses on the Common Market". 

The 'Theses on the Common Market" do argue, falsely, that the Common Market 
represents an especial threat to the working class, but do not challenge the 
neutralist position in principle. The document is concerned with how, tactically, to 
relate to the anti-Market left, especially given that a Tory government was in power. 

It 'solves' the problem by proposing that IS members should put the abstentionist 
case but "vote with the left". Bizarre though such an approach was, it was not novel 
—merely an imaginative application of IS's usual separation of principles from 
practice designed for external use. A substantial minority of the National 
Comrqittpe, including Workers Fight members, opposed the 'Theses", though they 
were accepted. 

Thereafter there was a rapid slide downhill. A conference decision having been 
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overturned under cover of jesuitical "reinterpretation” of the 1971 resolution, the 
NC having been persuaded to authorise tactical 'flexibility' in voting, the drift 
thereafter was strictly downhill—fast. Within a month, Duncan Hallas, the most 
supple-spined and least fastidious of the IS leadership, and then its National 
Secretary, was making propaganda in 'Socialist Worker in favour of the No 
position: IS had linked hands with the long chain of little Englanders. 

The opportunist manoeuvring didn't go unchallenged. A rather broad spectrum of 
IS opposed the change and a number of documents were quickly put into circulation. 
The Trotskyist Tendency (forerunner of Workers Fight) differed from other 
opponents of the opportunist change of line in three respects. We linked what was 
happening with other similar affairs such as IS's 1969 abandonment of the demand 
for British troops to be brought out of Ireland. We traced it to the general IS method 
in politics, and we immediately launched a campaign for a special conference. 
Others were prepared to criticise passively and leave decisions in the hands of Cliff 
and Co. We challenged their right to behave like that. We needed support from one 
fifth of the IS branches to get a recall conference—a figure of 23 branches. We got 23 
—but no conference. The National Committee put an arbitrary deadline beyond 
which branches couldn't decide. The Executive Committee admitted to 22 branches 
endorsing our call. One other branch whose secretary was to produce a lengthy 
pamphlet in favour of abstention three months later, when the fight was effectively 
over, supported the demand for a recall conference. The National Secretary denied 
receiving notification. He was lying or the secretary of the branch was lying 8 and if 
we ask who gained, the balance of probability tips decisively against the IS EC, 

The argument against a special conference was that it would take time and effort 
that could ill be spared—though our proposal had been that one day of a weekend 
rally scheduled for October 1971 be organised as a special conference. They were 
soon to find time, though, not only for a special conference, but for a six week 
campaign to prepare for it. Its purpose was to eject from IS the Workers Fight 

tendency. ... , 

The leading tendency, controlling the organisation by machine manipulation and 
demagogy, could no longer—so the experience of the fight on the Common Market 
convinced them—afford the luxury of free discussion and free debate, jf you zig zag 
wildly with the wind shifts of opinion, need to deny today what you said yesterday, 
and don't rule out having to do tomorrow what you decry today-then you need tight 
control, especially if the organisation is experiencing an influx of new and raw 
members, as IS was. Already atthe Easter 1971 conference, they were forced (in the 
person of John Palmer, himself now in opposition to the machine and possibly 
facing expulsion) to deny that they had ever justified in 'Socialist Worker' the use of 
British troops in northern Ireland in 1969. They denounced as slanderers those of us 
who had fought the centrist panic that led IS to endorse the lie that in 1969 the 
British Army in Northern Ireland were fundamentally peacemakers. 

The campaign to expel Workers Fight —they called it 'defusing', as if it were 
reversing the fusion of Workers Fight and IS of three years previously, in which not 
more than one in six of the 1971 members of Workers Fight had joined IS-was the 
last dying kick of the effervescent anarchic pseudo-democracy that had 
characterised IS at the end of the '60s. If you choose to discount the slanders, 
demagogy, distortion of positions, and unscrupulous misuse of the IS machine, it 
was all quite liberal. The present ultra-bureaucratic machine of IS, which has since 
conducted large-scale purges and which expels members who dare write critical 
documents, was firmly erected and given its finishing touches under cover of a 
'reasonable' debate about a political 'divorce'. When we pointed out the inexorable 
logic of what was happening, and the qualitative transformation that must follow 
the expulsion of Workers Fight, the immediate facts seemed to totally contradict us. 

Workers Fight was duly 'defused' on December 4th, 1971. On January 14th, 
1972, Workers Fight no. 1 appeared.... . , . 

This pamphlet written in July 1971 ends with the words "Give them time . Given 
four years, the ravages of opportunism and IS's capitulation to nationalism make 
what we reacted against in 1971 seem a mild indecision on tactics in pursuit of 
principled internationalism! No. It was the first cautious and shamefaced break with 
rigorous internationalism. Given that essential break, the chauvinist debauchery of 
recent months was a mere matter of time, dependent on the degree of external 
pressure. 
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IS and the 
Common Market 

"When the smalt farmer or worker speaks about the defence of the fatherland, 
he means defence of his home, his family end other similar families from 
invasions, bombs and poison gas. The capitalist and his journalist understand 
by the defence of the fatherland the seizure of colonies and markets, the 
predatory increase in the 'national' share in world income... In the pacifism and 
even patriotism of the oppressed there are elements which reflect on the one 
hand a hatred of destructive war. and on the other a dinging to what they 
believe to be their own good — elements which we must know how to seize 
upon in order to draw the requisite conclusions." (Leon Trotsky, The Death 
Agony of Capitalism and the Tasks of the FI). 

Clearly the alarm and apprehension with which the British working class and 
the organised labour movement looks on the proposal that Britain must join the 
EEC belongs to the same category as the pacifism and patriotism referred to 
above. Jingo rags like the Express (and of course the 'patriotic' Morning Star) 
exploit this feeling to inject their slogans and nationalist ideas into the 
situation but they do not create the apprehension in the first place. Even the 
opposition of workers who express their feelings in terms of the need to defend 
the 'sovereignty' of Britain has as its main context and driving force a healthy 
suspicion and instinctive opposition to the ruling class and their government. 
This is probably even, true of the (more or less) honest and primitive 'Left' 
Labour MPs of the Allaun variety. 

Not merely a desire to avoid self-isolation amidst mass working class 
opposition to the EEC, but recognition of a duty to break through the formalised 
expressions of opposition and relate to the class reaction, must be the major 
preoccupation for the revolutionaries in this situation. 

IS started out with a clear recognition that there is objectively little to choose 
between being in or out. It recognised that the only meaningful working class 
reaction to the pro and anti EtC debate is an emphasis on working class 
independence expressed in the slogan "in or out the struggle goes on". To 
reconcile this with the above is a particularly acute problem. To be with the 
class, to find a way of developing its instinctive distruct of the Tories, and all 
without spreading illusions or endorsing chauvinism — this is the problem. 

The EC and NC majority are clearly aware of this problem and they have 
attempted to solve it along the lines of the document passed by the June NC: 
Cliff and Harman's "Theses on the Common Market" (TCM). This ingenious 
document makes a large part of the case which in the past held good against 
all the opportunist temptations to get involved in . the anti-Market hullabaloo. 
(Though significantly not the whole case, since they no longer argue that there 
is substantially little to choose — on any level — from the point of view of the 
working class, in or out.) It then concludes that if we fail to sway the broad left 
with our case, we must vote with them against entry. Thus the Prosecuting 
Counsel, having rested his weighty case, not only recommends acquittal but 
calls on the Jury to join the accused next time he repeats his escapade. 

We think that this 'solution' to the problem has created an even bigger one 
for the group, and in fact only appears to escape from the difficulties of the 
situation. 

It is our argument that in attempting to solve the problem, the NC has opted 
for an eclectic 'solution' which will satisfy neither the confused opponents of 
entry nor the requirements of a Marxist opposition to all the illusions being 
generated and reinforced by the muddleheads and chauvinists within the labour 
movement. It will satisfy no one and it will certainly educate no one. It 
abandons principle and gains nothing. It has no relevance to the working out of 
a concrete line of working class action. It will confuse and miseducate a 
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justify the ‘vote against' line must disrupt the basic propaganda of the group, 

which is to stress independent class action. , 

Let us look briefly at the situation and the issues, and at the various 
arguments which the NC majority now uses to justify adding IS's voice to the 
hubbub of chauvinist confusion on the Common Market issue. 

THE ABANDONED POSITION 

“In or out of the Common Market, the problem facing the British labour 
movement are likely to be very much the same. Indeed the point is that the 
issues facing us are more similar to those facing European and American 
workers than at any time in the past 40 years." (John Palmer, I.S. No. 12, 
Spring 1963) 

For various historical reason, when the Six organised the EEC Britain chose 
to cling to its remnants of an empire, its 'special relationship with the UbA 
and to look to EFTA as its own puppet 'alternative' to 'Europe But within tive 
years it had become impossible for the British ruling class to close its eyes to 
the fact that the EEC was more efficient, more modern, wasg rowing faster and 
had far better prospects than the British economy and EFTA. There followed 
the attempt in 1962-3 to get Britain into the EEC. Big business had decided 
that it wanted to strengthen its relations with the monopolies and trusts ot 
Europe and US capital in Europe by formal union. There soon developed an 
open division within the bourgeoisie, with the big monopolies on one side and 
the smaller and less competitive bourgeoisie and a section of nostalgic Empire 
Free Traders on the other. Inevitably, the arguments against entry were 
nationalistic, chauvinistic, and little Englandish. 

Also inevitably, given the level of politics within the.broad labour movement, 
including its 'left', this ruling class division evoked a reflection within the 
reformists. Among other things Hugh Gaitskell ingratiated himself with a 
section of the centre and left by coming out against Britain s entry. Naturally 
the CP had the chance of a lifetime, the Daily Worker vying with the Express m 
chauvinism. Apart from their position as part of the chauvinist common-front 
the Stalinists also opposed the CM for good petit bourgeois reformist reasons. 
Strictly following the logic of their theories of the parliamentary road, 
and national self-sufficiency, they borrowed much of the bourgeois mush about 
the Commonwealth and, of course, about the loss of British sovereignty (.) as 
now exercised through Parliament (11) if Britain were to enter the EEC. In 
addition, since they peddled the nonsense about anti-monopoly alliances 
actually being able to prevent or smash monopolies and mergers if only Britain 
retained 'sovereignty', there were supposedly good class reasons for opposing 
the CM which, after all. is an alliance of all the biggest monopolists in Europe. 

The Tribunite reformists were naturally in step with the CP. There were also 
certain groupings and individuals within the Labour Party who opposed the CM 
on qrounds of its detrimental effects on the balance of payments, the interests 
of the 'British economy' etc. However, the CP and Tribunites were the only 
people who opposed the CM from a supposedly socialist point of view. 

The revolutionary socialists took a very clear and principled stand first and 
foremost against the working class even being drawn into the debate, seeing 
such an involvement as in itself a victory for ruling class tdeo ogy. There was 
no fundamental difference between the tasks of the working class in or out of 
the EEC and any differences in economic perspectives were still not clear, lo 
equate the CM with the Industrial Relations Bill as an especial blueprint tor 
attacking the working class is nonsense. A variant of the same international 
capitalist pressures would still face the working class if Britain didn t go in. In 
or out serious pressures, attacks and conflicts would still be the experience ot 
the British labour movement. Being in the EEC would mean one sort °t 
capitalist attack, being out of it another (probably against a background of the 
kind of stagnation of the last few years). In or out the essential processes ot 
capitalism would operate. The task, was to prepare the class to f'ght back^ 
Involvement in discussing policy options for the capitalists, within the capitalist 
stafe system, would in fact enter into the class struggle in the form ot 
ideological pressure on the working class to bear more patiently the troubles ot 
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section of the membership of IS and in all probability impress the broader 
moment as being unserious and. insincere, both as a statement of principles 
Mid in any vote egainst the Common Market (CM). The formula which has been 
wanted out that we should say one thing and act (in voting) as if we believed in 
another, will only serve to convince those who see the strange performance 
that we don't take our own ideas seriously. And, quite likely, that they shouldn't 
take us seriously eithef. 

The contradiction between 'having- one abstract analysis and voting and 
acting as if we had another is .already working itself out in the pages of SW — 
in an attack on the old'analysis, as in SW229. Here Duncan Hal las writes 
“...many militants are understandably unhappy about appearing on the same 
side as these racialist thugs and liars (Powell, National Front etc) Some think 
that socialists should say ‘a plague on both your houses'. They are wrong. As a 
resolution at the last IS conference stated: 'The Common Market campaign of 
the ruling class is a further stage in its general offensive against the wages 
and conditions of the working class'. It ts a battle in the class struggle and 
there we are NE VER neutral." - 

The amazing thing about this cool piece of jiggery-pokery is that for twelve 
years IS has been saying exactly the opposite. We said, correctly, that the 
'Great Debate’ was a debate about how best the capitalists could prosper at the 
expense of the workers and that for the working class to take a position behind 
either faction of the bourgeoisie could only, serve to weaken its fighting ability. 
Now apparently/because the Trade Unions and Labour Party are firmly lining 

S with the antis; we have to bow to the accomplished fact and ourselves do 
ewise. * 

However, the new line has to be reconciled with what went before. 
Remember as recently as the 1970 conference Ode. Sedgewick was defeated 
pretty heavily when he attempted to argue that IS should come out against the 
EEC. But in 1,970 the EEC was, politically speaking, a long way off. As it has 
loomed up ahead the EC majority shifted its ground decisively. If they haven’t 
formally, abandoned the old position then it is only because they have to square 
up the recent capitulation to the tide of anti-EEC confusion with the oh-so- 
recent hatchet job they did on poor Cde. Sedgewick, before the tide began to 
flow so strongly. 

All this now-you-see-it-now-you-dont't juggling with the two lines (of blurred 
internationalist propaganda coupled with active support for the muddleheads 
and chauvinists) can't disguise the fact that IS is increasingly and openly lining 
up, albeit with reservations, on the side of the 'opponents'. At the June NC we 
were told that we would make our case and then, if over-ruled, we would vote 
against entry. Now SW has to justify the vote against, and 'our' case, of 
necessity, will appear as secondary. Already SW's main emphasis is to 
advocate what was described, at the June NC, as a last resort concession to 
solidarity with the trade union 'opponents'. SW is now pushing this line of 
action as our practical proposal 

It has been argued by cde. Higgins that the decision of the June NC is 
probably unconstitutional in view of the decisions of the Easter Conference. In 
our opinion the present line of Socialist Worker is probably out of order even in 
relation to the line of the June National Committee. And we doubt whether 
cdes. Cliff and Harman would have got a majority for the line which has now, 
manifested itself in Socialist Worker. However it remains to be seen whether 
for that reason the line will be changed, or whether the NC majority will 
continue to allow the movers of this change of line to present the Group with a 
fait accompli. 

Politics has its own logic, as has been shown more than once when the 
leadership has attempted a juggling game with both a principled position and 
convenient immediate slogans which contradict such principles. The need to 

•In this, incidentally, we are merely following the footsteps of the SLL. The Healyites, the 
best bandwaggon jumpers of the lot, having abandoned, even the residual of Trotskyism 
they retained in 1963, are now campaigning against the EEC with all the fervour of a late 
convert who only just made it as the gates were being clanged shut. Now no one but the 
SLL in all of Britain is really, seriously opposing the great Common Market conspiracy. 
One would have thought that the latest summersault of these hysterical opportunists would 
serve IS as a warning rather than an example. 
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capitalism, which everyone had a common interest in solving. The task ot 
socialists was to reject the chauvinism and the reformist illusions which were a 
major part of the anti-EEC case and to insist on working class political 
independence and to stress practical preparation and elaboration of a strategy 
of working class demands for the struggle. For revolutionary socialists, in 
contrast with the reformists, there could be no question, even by implication, of. 
favouring or supporting one capitalist economic alliance (EFTA) rather than any 
other. 

The problems of capitalism were not to be alleviated for the working class 
either by entering the CM or by remaining outside. The working class had and 
has no stake in such considerations. The fundamental problem is to replace the 
capitalist state with a workers’ state; to replace capitalist alliances by socialist 
federation. 

In 1962/63 IS, the SLL, RSL and the now IMG scorned the 'socialist' 
opponents of the CM as simply irrelevant to the real issues facing the class. 
Revolutionaries viewed the CM issue as a diversion, and a dangerous one, 
being used by the CP arid Tribune as a sham issue, at the very time when 
these same people refused to fight or fought half-heartedly where the real 
interests of the class were at stake. IS took this line in spite of the fact that 
most left wingers in the LP (in which IS then existed), in the PLP and in the 
unions were vociferous opponents of entry. Furthermore, this was the time of 
Selwyn Lloyd's Pay Pause, of mounting opposition to unemployment, and a 
mounting drive on the part of the class, especially the most militant sections, 
most of whom opposed the CM, to get rid of the Tories. 

In l.S. Journal, Spring 1963, John Palmer (who can today truly be said to 
epitomise the scurrying tendency within the leadership) made out the case 
against revolutionary socialists taking sides pro or anti the EEC. Dealing with 
the processes within capitalism which had led to the Common Market, he 
wrote: 

"far from the Six being progenitor of the accelerated trend to monopoly and 
wage freeze, with all that it implies for the labour movement, it is in fact the 
creation of wider forces, which themselves have created the need within 
capitalism for state intervention on behalf of the employers in a major drive to 
reduce costs and ‘increase competitiveness'. Because these forces arise 
precisely from the situation of international capitalism. Britain cannot be 
immune from them whether she is a member of the Six or not. This is the fact 
which, more than any other, should determine our tactical attitude towards the 
political issues raised by the proposed entry into the 'Six’. Indeed the same drift 
to monopoly and state backing for wage control has nowhere been seen more 
clearly than in Britain. And it has been made abundantly dear that if the 
Brussels negotiations end in failure, far from this move to tougher industrial 
discipline easing,, it will be considerably increased... If we stay out. national 
capitalist Britain will look increasingly to the State to assist the employer in 
bringing about the kind of situation for which they have been looking to the 
forces of the Common Market to provide." 

Before Cde. Palmer or any of the others should today be taken seriously with 
their alarmist talk of the CM being such an especial attack on workers as to 
make a 'stay out' policy meaningful and to justify an ideological summersault by 
IS, they must tell us what has changed qualitatively. The last 8 years have 
shown clearly the effects of Britain staying out. We haven't witnessed 8 years 
of unimpeded working class progress, nor freedom from all the processes and 
pressures of capitalism which will affect Britain within the Common Market; 
we have merely experienced these pressures in a different way. We will not 
escape them, under capitalism, either inside or outside the EEC. 

THE ARGUMENTS 

The practical essencelof the document Theses on the Common Market' is 
contained in the final sentence: "However, if we are defeated on such a stand 
(je refusal to be drawn into the pro and anti debate) we should then vote with 
the Tribune-Stalinists in opposition to entry." All the rest of the document 
amounts to a series of ritual genuflections towards socialist internationalism 
and the political line which IS held for 12 years on this subject, and is just two 
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pesos of preliminary conjuror's patter to distract attention from the final sleight 

hsnd. 

"fh® conclusion is dragged in from outside of the argument, generated not by 
the logic of the document but by something external — obviously the pressure 
of the anti-EEC working class movement and, perhaps, the writers' 
consciousness that a segment of the newer membership (many recruited on a 
crude anti-Tory basis) shares this general feeling on the Common Market. 

But even ignoring the conclusion in point 6, the document is incoherent and 
Shifting from the old position. There is an underlying stress, as early as 'thesis 
3*, on the effects of entry on the working class — and no serious consideration 
of the effects of staying out. This is in contrast to the old analyses — which are 
not even referred to, far from being refuted. The significance of this emphasis 
(which might at first be overlooked or put down to a slight imbalance) is now 
clear: it is used as a hinted, implicit, undercover ‘justification’ for the vote 
against entry, with its suggestion of the EEC being the worst alternative. 


But if the EEC as such is so especial an attack that it can be met (even 
partially) by opposing entry, then the document should say so and should give 
this as a reason for the vote. Any honest document would discuss this openly 
and would argue against the old line and perhaps set out to show why it no 
longer applies or what of major importance has changed in the overall situation 
or in the likely consequences of CM entry. Instead, Cliff and Harman present us 
with a general stew, in which the original stock is left in for flavouring to cover 
up the taste of the peculiar new ingredient. 

Since June, we have moved from accepting a vote against entry as a last 
resort, to the present position of blatantly advocating it. The basic case against 
involvement, the basic case for the left and working class to stand aside, 
becomes more and more irrelevant and discarded as the group leaders put 
more and more emphasis on propaganda for the vote against entry. What is the 
substance of this propaganda? We will try to take up the arguments briefly, 
attempting to avoid duplicating the points made in the article, in the IB, by 
some of the NC minority. £ 

CAPITALIST RATIONALISATION — AND HOW WE 
FIGHT ITS EFFECTS ON THE CLASS 

"Any process of capitalist rationalisation takes place at the expense of 
workers (eg the redundancies consequent upon mergers). The CM will be no 
exception... However, socialists cannot regard with indifference a struggle 
between tendencies in the labour movement that give wholehearted support to 
the process of capitalist rationalisations (and its effects on the workers) and 
those who oppose if, but from a confused perspective influenced by petit 
bourgeois ideas." (TCM) 

"We are against anything which rationalises or strengthens capitalism in an 
epoch in which the productive forces have developed sufficiently to make 
socialism an objective possibility ." (Chris Harman. July IB) 

The point is that Marxists do not oppose the development of capitalism as 
such, rather they oppose capitalism within its development. The reaction of a 
Marxist to any rationalisation of capitalism is not to oppose it but to fight 
against its effects on the working class by putting forward a programme of 
demands that lead to defensive action. In fact to oppose rationalisation in itself 
actually weakens the ability of the class to fight back, because it spreads the 
illusion that what is at fault is not capitalism but a particular development of 
capitalism (such as centralisation, new machinery, etc), which to oppose in 
itself would be entirely reactionary. This has always been the game of the 
reformists but, until now, IS refused to take part in it. 

For example in the 19th century, the introduction of machinery led to 
incredible deprivation and misery amongst the working class. Naturally enough, 

•Which, good though it is, suffers in one respect from an unwillingness to examine this 
particular retreat in relation to its implications as far as IS method in general is concerned. 
For the Common Market turnabout is only the latest in a long history of IS being blown in 
whichever direction the wind was pushing us. We will deal with this later in Part 4. 
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the reaction of the workers was "out with the machines". But how can 
Marxists be opposed to machines? In any such situation we hive to stand 
against the' tide and say that there is nothing wrong with machines; what « 
wrong is capitalism and its use of machines. And at the same time, we put such 
demands (the shortening of the working day, no redundancies and no loss of 
pay) that will lead to actual working class defensive action. To oppose the 
centralisation and concentration of capital now is as nonsensical as it would 
have been to oppose the introduction of machinery in the 19th century. But all 
this is elementary enough and Cdes. Cliff and Harman used to put the case at 
conferences right up to this year's. What has made them change their minds 
now? 

Cde. Harman says in his IB article that we are against rationalisations "in an 
epoch in which the productive forces have developed sufficiently to make 
socialism an objective possibility". Unfortunately he doesn't say why. We can 
only assume that he thinks that in the epoch of 'wars and revolutions' 
capitalism is incapable of expansion and can only exist by ever increasing 
attacks on working class living conditions. That is, that there is nothing more to 
rationalisations under capitalism than an attack on the working class.. Now we 
never thought that it would be our lot to give Cde. Harman a lesson on this 
subject! Of course we agree that in general the epoch we live in is one of 
decaying capitalism. On a world scale imperialism is in retreat, since the war 
vast areas have been taken out of its domination. But at the same time 
capitalism will always be able to expand on the basis of a working cjass failure 
to seize power, and a 'never mind the facts. I've got my method' approach 
won’t will this away. Certainly any expansion which has or will come about as 
a result of the EEC is marginal and not to be compared with the massive boost 
capitalism got from the introduction of machinery in the 19th century. The 
bourgeois economists themselves can't agree on what differences it has made 
and we don't claim to be experts at juggling with the odd 1% growth rates. But 
abstractions about the nature of the epoch cannot invalidate the attitude 
Marxists must take to the development of capitalism. The only time when we 
could oppose the CM or any rationalisation of capitalism in itself is when the 
concrete alternative is workers' power and a workers' state. 

At the same time of course we are not indifferent to the struggle of workers 
against what they believe to be the effects of the CM. Confused though this 
opposition may be, it has as its basis a healthy suspicion of the plans of the 
capitalists. But in a situation such as mergers which lead to redundancies, do 
we go along politically behind any old confused opposition because it comes 
from people who oppose the effects of the mergers? Do we ever call for the 
government to prohibit mergers, or fall for the idea that it is possible to 
demand the old status quo — that is, reverse the whole dynamic of the system? 
We in fact look not backward — whoever else looks backwards, and however 
good subjective reasons they may have — but forward. 

The best way to take the side of those struggling is to avoid endorsing any 
diversionary lines of 'resistance' which < do not lead forward. Against 
rationalisations, redundancies etc., we propose slogans such as work or full 
maintenance, work sharing without loss of pay and so on. Seizure of factories 
is an advanced tactic that is obviosuly entering the arsenal of measures which 
the growing sections of militant workers are prepared to use. We also demand 
nationalisation with workers' control. In short we concentrate on defensive 
measures, on transitional slogans, and on preparing, or helping to prepare a 
struggle; and we make general propaganda related to the issues and problems. 

But do we demand the breaking up of amalgamations or, in other words, that 
the organic processes of capitalism be undone by a capitalist government and 
within their own capitalist laws of operation? 

There is a major confusion of angle and perspective invojved in 
revolutionaries (and of course the labour movement in general) getting involved 
in the pro and anti EEC debate. It is a confusion between the views of 
governments and states as they exist and must be administered within their 
own laws, and the view of an independent working class concerned with the 
overall struggle to change the system and the immediate class defence within 
the capitalist system and the capitalist states. To the degree that workers 
become involved in discussing, policy options for the ruling class (either one of 
which makes no difference to the tasks of the working class) they lose their 
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own angle and clarity. This confusion of angles is a natural one for all the 
Labourites and reformists, whose horizons are always confined within the 
system, but it is political death for revolutionaries. If we start advising the 
capitalists, we inevitably move towards acceptance of limiting our options to 
those agreeable to one of the major forces within the system. We begin to 
embrace 'lesser-evilism'..And to do so is to put the stamp of total ,rT JP°^nce on 
us and on any sections who follow us. To do so as an alternative to stressing 
the concrete defensive measures would be a criminal diversion. 

For that matter, have we ever gone along with the CPs chauvinistic 
propaganda against the takeover of 'British’ firms by American firms? Have 
revolutionaries not attacked the reactionary CP stupidities here typified bythe 
hullabaloo over the takeover of British Fords by the American company? 
Despite all the mind-narrowing chauvinistic bilge about the prospect of Yankee 
attacks on British workers, it was in fact the American Ford workers who were 
attacked with the company using the different wage levels in Britain as a base 
to undermine the US workers. One result of that sort of experience isi the move 
towards international trade union link-ups, such as the recent open so ty 
the British and US carworkers against Fords. But was it: the task 
revolutionaries to latch onto the anti-Amencan.sm or to Promote the unity of 
international labour? And is it necessary here to draw out the parallel with 
Europe? We have a choice — to be little Englanders or Internationalists. And 
we cannot be both. 

In any industrial struggle we join in the practical fight doing everything 
possible-- without abandoning our independent political outlook. In the case of 
the CM dispute it is very unlikely that it will be possible to get involved in 
concrete actions against entry as such — because none dearly ° r directly 
related to the entry issue are conceivable or remotely likely In a practical 
struaqle against redundancies direct action can be proposed (AEI, UCS) and 
there is a chance of the class or sections of it coming to grips with the enemy 
in a real struggle, which can raise consciousness and from which real lessons 
can be Jearnt. In such a struggle the revolutionaries put demands on the trade 
union leadership and Intervene in order to raise the consciousness of those in 
struqgle. Is any such intervention possible in the campaign against entry into 
the CM? For example, in a merger we could put forward the demand for 
nationalisation under workers' control. On the CM issue the analagous demand 
would be for the United Socialist States of Europe. If this seems propagandist 
and maximalist, it is necessarily so, given the situation where no transitional 
type struggle against entry as such is possible. Certainly we should be making 
DroDaganda for the United Socialist States of Europe but we could only combine 
this with opposition to entry to the CM if the USSE was the concrete 
alternative to the CM. At the moment it obviously isn't. 

One of the arguments against having any truck with the opposition to the CM 
is that after entry, working class defence against any attacks by the ruling class 
will be hindered by the illusions about the CM.in itself being the cause of the 
pressures on the class. Conditions which are quite likely to be as bad outside 
as inside will be attributed to the CM rather than to capitalism. The typical petit 
bourgeois confusion of the CP would have a natural breeding ground and 
energy would be deflected from the actual class struggle into a Get Britain uut 
campaign. 

The fact is that the opposition to the CM is a purely verbal parliamentary 
'fight' with the capitalists on the running of their system, on the grounds ot 
supposed future effects on workers — counterposed to the working out or a 
concrete set of defensive and offensive slogans and a strategy for international 
class link ups. IS is entering this 'fight' in company with and on the tail ot, 
trade union and labour leaders who, as a rule, oppose working class defensive 
measures in the real class struggle or who, at best, hinder and hamstring these 
measures. The alternative is for IS to make propaganda against all the 
confusions spread around by the anti-CM brigade, making propaganda for the 
United Socialist States of Europe together with propaganda and agitation tor 
and organisation of concrete defensive measures. 

Opposition to the CM cannot be an alternative to capitalist rationalisation on 
any level It is neither a real objective alternative, nor is it our alternative. It 
Britain does not go in then the problem and tasks facing the working class wi I 
be the same. Faced with the prospect of rationalisations in the EEC t e 
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argument 'Stay Out' is irrelevant to the working class. Just as rational would 
have been to respond to the attacks of the last few years with the cry “Join the 
CM". For to help the labour movement get hooked on an impassioned debate 
on the relative sharpness of the claws of the devil as opposed to his 
grandmother's is to make the job of the bosses, aided by the Grand Old Duke of 
York tactics of 'opponents' like Wilson, that much easier: We must-attempt to 
cut through the undergrowth of confusion — not add to it. 


DEFEATING THE TORIES 


"A defeat for the Tories over the Common Market would represented-, defeat 
for the attempt to solve capitalism's problems, it would also mean the, defeat of 
the party that stands unashamedly for the interests of big business. - Everyone 

who seriously stands for the interests of the working class, must fight for such 

an outcome." (Haflas, SW229) ‘- ; ; •< r. v ;, f 

"Even if it is extremely unlikely that’ the ' Government will suffer a 
parliamentary defeat over the question of entry.: many militants will see this as 
a possibility Revolutionaries must not seem, to abstain in such an eventuality" 
(TCM). ...... . 

We cannot make an SLL .shibboleth about ’ Bringing down the Tories” 
without looking at the concrete issues, of what replaces, the Tories and what 
this means for the consciousness of the working class. For example, if.the Tory 
government were brought down over the Industrial Relations Bill., no ope would 
doubt that it would be a tremendous step forward, because for one thing there 
would be the possibility of revealing before the eyes of the masses, the true 
nature of the Labourites, if they: came to power on an ant.i-l.RB basis. A defeat 
for the Tories on the Common Market is a completely different kettle of fish It 
would mean a disorientation of the working class movement, with, all the 
illusions of the anti-Common* Market jdemagogues firmly-implanted.^ There 
would be no possibility of exposing the Trade Union and Labour. Party: leaders 
and when staying out of the Common/Market proved to be no solution of 
capitalism’s problems there might even be;a pro-Common Market reaction. 


Any mass anti-CM movement will be clearly led and, in the naturdvbf things, 
entirely controlled, by the Labour and TU bureaucrats and is highly unj'kely to 
force out the Tories. If it did (or seem likely' to) then it would be even more 
vital than ever for IS to maintain ideological and political independence, 
because of the need to prevent the Labour leaders using the mass illusions and 
confusion on the CM in the interests of their own control . i ‘ 

In any event, for IS to argue that it can even marginally affect -such a 
development by being with the antis shows gross delusions of grandeur. It also 
shows, whatever IS’s size, a total confusion about what our role; m.ust-be. We 
are not in business (at this stage anyway) to.topple governments, but to lead 
organise and help educate.the class., If we ever abandon jhe latter task in order 
to make it easier for us to : pursue. s The- f9rmer,. f .,th’en _ we|. are dead as 
revolutionaries. If we cease .to struggle .Tor .Marxism,, or adulterate out' Marxism 
so as to produce the sort .of ludicrous-example of political schizophrenia that is 
the Common Market document, we lose all real weight The at present 
fundamental role of IS as a propaganda group (a fighting interventionist 
propaganda group, but still a propaganda group)' must not be surrendered in 
favour of an illusion of being able to topple the Tories if only we are: a little 
'flexible' on principles. The approach of this - argument is not’merely opportunist 
in the sense of 'catch as catch can' but in the more serious arid fundamental 
sense of rushing for short term apparent gains at the cost of surrendering the 
long term and overall interests of revolutionary socialism. It should not be 
forgotten that all the fatally opportunist blunders- in revolutionary history 
stemmed from the same kind of arguments..-: and. that the. bigger^ a party 
grows the greater (and more dangerous) become the pressures and : temptations 
of such arguments. 8 years ago they held no. attraction for IS ,Today,' with 
around 2,000 members and a wider working - class periphery, IS succumbs to 
them. And what of tomorrow.,..? 


SUPPORTING LEFT TRADE UNION LEADERS 
AGAINST RIGHT WING ONES 




"So too in the trade union movement we are not neutral in a struggle 
between Lord Cooper and Frank Chappie, for entry on one side, and Jack Jones 
and Hugh Scanlon on the other. Whatever criticisms we have of Jones and 
Scanlon, we fight alongside them against the right. We expound the 
internationalist case where possible and we vote with the left. Itiauas. 
SW229J 

We have already seen what has happened to 'expounding the internationalist 
case*. But what of this argument about siding with the left in a struggled It is 


from the issue under discussion. On issues of programme, policy, and 
propaganda (as opposed to an actual straggle) we cannot begin from a crude 
lining up on any vague 'side*, but with ideological independence according to 
the issue. The Left and Bight referred to here are industrial, and the question is 
begged; if there any meaningful difference between them on the CM issue? 
Even according to the TCM document they are twin lines of confusion. Taking 
sides with the ’left* in a fight means some sort of reverse if the left is defeated. 
But if Britain joins the EEC, will the right gam in those areas where their 
‘rightism’ matters — l.e. the industrial struggle? Again clearly no. 

Here the abstract terms 'right* and left* must be concretised before we know 
where we are. After all, it is when we ask how. to what extent and with what 
goats Scanlon and Jones are likely to fight the effects of rationalisations in the 


The TCM rightly says that Scanlon and Jones could use the CM issue to avoja 
real struggles {“Already the tendency is for union leaders to avoid 
commitments to concrete struggles over the IRB, unemployment etc by blaming 
them on the Common Market.") If the E.C. took this seriously, instead of 
treating it as window dressing, such an undoubted fact would automatically 
disqualify the demagogic playing with words In the article quoted above. 

Why the demagogy? Because the logic of a false conclusion — "we vote with 
the Tribunites and CP" — has a|ready obliterated the reasoned case. Having 


Scanlon and Jones have declared it so. 

A CLASS STRUGGLE ISSUE? 

"It (a a battle in the class struggle and there we are NEVER neutrdr. (Hal/as, 
SW229) 

If It is, then in what sense? Is the question of the CM, as opposed to EFTA or 
Little England, a serious issue for the class? Is it an issue between the working 
Class and the ruling class? Surely from a Marxist point of view, it is nothing of 
the sort and this has been maintained by IS for some time now. The question 
is, does the involvement of the left Union leaders and large sections of the 
labour movement make it a battle in the class struggle? 

Despite the fact that many workers See it as such a battle, there is no 
possible purely anti CM programme that will take the movement forward or 
even help the class to prepare Its defences. The No to the EEC toad is a 
blind alley which exploits the distrust that workers feel about the capitalist 
plans and directs that distrust into a totally harmless "Great Debate about the 
CM. 

For Marxists the crude "workerism”, the very common IS confusion of 
sociology and politics which we see on this issue, is a serious danger. Workers 
participation does not make a movement ’working class’. In this case the tone 
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bureaucracy {and thalr ’left* hangers on). 

However, While Hellas’s talk about class struggle is an empty assertion there 
la, we believe, an Important battle In the dess struggle Involved, hare and now, 
in the CM debate; that is, of course, the battle on the Ideological front. But the 
line up here isn’t quite as Hellas’s version would have it. The struggle for 
working class politics here must be a battle against the anti-Marketeers in the 
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labour movement, and all the inseparable illusions and diversions involved in 
their stance. On this issue the lefts are not on the workers side of the struggle, 
and IS is at best neutral, and rapidly veering towards the wrong side. 

In the interests of the real class struggle involved here, as opposed to the 
misleading, unreal one raised by Cde. Hallas, we cannot allow the Group to 
continue its evolution towards the anti-Marketeers. The Group members must 
insist on a revolutionary Marxist position. 


THE GERMAN REARMAMENT ANALOGY 

Cliff argues that there is an analogy with the German Rearmament question 
of the early 1950s, when revolutionaries had to combine opposition to any 
rearmament with opposition to the chauvinism in the labour movement and the 
anti-German near racialism of the CP. 

All this analogy tells us is that sometimes we have to vote on the same side 
as people who have ideas and reasons for voting, to which we are in total 
opposition. This is of course true. But what is missed in the argument is that 
we come to our position and to the way we vote quite indepdently of who we 
will be voting with and who we will be voting against. For example, if we had 
MPs in IS and a Labour Party in power, it would be necessary on numerous 
occasions to vote against the Government and thus on the same side as the 
Tories. But with the CM issue it is not the case that from our own independent 
analysis we have come to a position of opposition to the CM, which 
necessitates us voting on the same side as the Little Englanders and left TU 
leaders; rather, everything is upside down, and the reason given for being 
opposed to the CM is that we must vote with the left. 

By contrast, we were opposed to German rearmament quite independently of 
what anyone else said. The "in or out" debate has no relevance for the 
working class. German rearmament did. It was a matter of opposition to the 
strategy of the dominant capitalist powers and to their war preparations. The 
whole question of British ruling class armaments was raised, and there was 
the chance to stress the connections between capitalism and war and the 
fundamental identity of the capitalist ruling classes, despite their recent falling 
out. For revolutionaries there was a clear political issue involved, and we 
arrived at our position independently of the chauvinists and anti-Germans, and 
any pressure they could exert. It was possible to make clear that it was not only 
German arming we were objecting to, and there was no necessary implication 
of favouring Britain and France maintaining their monopoly. We were not in 
any way tarred with the chauvinist brush. We attacked the chauvinists — we 
voted not with them, and certainly not in order to be with them, but in a 
parellel vote which flowed logically and rightly from our own analysis and 
position. We recognised that there was a rational reason for opposing German 
rearmament as such. But in the EEC debate the argument to vote against flows 
mainly from the rather pathetic desire to keep in step with people who have a 
different analysis, and one from which the anti vote does flow rationally. 

However, even for the comrades who see in the analogy an example of being 
able to make 'our' propaganda and still vote against CM entry, there is the fact 
that this is not what we are doing at the moment. The analogy has lost all 
meaning because SW is not now making clear propaganda for the 
internationalist line, but more and more for the 'no' vote. It was perfectly 
logical to combine opposition to capitalist armament in general with opposition 
to German rearmament. It is blatantly contradictory to combine ‘No to the CM 
with the old internationalist line. If we were to take the analogy in reverse, and 
read the current practice backwards, we would find ourselves on the German 
rearmament issue not only voting with the chauvinists but also spreading their 
nonsense through stressing — as a way of justifying our vote — that there was 
something specially bad about Germany. {As we now stress that there is 
something especially and qualitatively worse about the EEC.) 

VOTING LABOUR WHILE RETAINING INDEPENDENT POLITICS 

Not unconnected with such an analogy is that with one’s attitude to social 
democracy in general, and in particular at election times. At such times 
revolutionaries usually support the social democracy electorally, while 
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with its policies and fighting for our own politics. They do so on the 
grounds: 

a) The LP's connection with the trade unions. 

b) Th© fact that by putting Labour in power it will be possible for the 
t -jdcing class to learn from experience that the policies, and programme of 
social democracy will not serve its interests. Revolutionaries vote for the party 
of the trade unions while Specifically disagreeing with its policies — and saying 

30. 

Could this not be applied by analogy? 

») On the Common Market issue there is no question of supporting an 
organisation and disassociating from its policies — everything hinges on a 

u^wliile disagreeing with the policies of the social democrats and saying so 
there is a logical reason for voting them in, as above. On the. Common Market 
issue there is no logical explanation of why a vote against entry would not 
contradict everything that we've been saying, until recently, on the Common 
Market issue. To argue one way and to vote another would expose us as vulgar 
opportunists. Because of the contradiction between voting and analysis and 
propaganda (unlike voting for the Labour Party in elections where there is no 
such contradiction) one part of the contradiction must dominate. And it has. 
iii) Finally, we cannot say "we will go through the experience with you to test 
out disagreements" because in the very pr ob ab l e event of Britsh entry, 
accompanied by an intensified class struggle, all the direct experience of 
someone opposed to the Common Market will tend to confirm him in his false 
understanding of cause and effect. There is no possibility of breaking from that 
except by a clear stand from the Group — here and now — 
against all me illusions generated and encouraged by opposition to entry. The 
clearest stand is of course shown by both propaganda and abstention from the 
'anti' vote. 

By the same token if the Group fails now to stand by its politics without 
shilly-shallying it is playing some part in strengthening illusions and. far from 
exposing the Trade Union and Labour Party lefts by our support, is helpmg to 
ease the passage of all kinds of fakers in the labour movement after Britain s 
entry to the EEC. 

IF WE HAD I.S. MPs 

"Presumably (according to Nagfiatti and Higgins although not according to 
Birchatf) if there is by some chance a tie in the House of Commons vote on the 
Treaty of Borne, Bernadette Devlin should abstain and save the Tory 
government rather than 'pander to chauvinist illusions. 

" The belief that revolutionaries should not actually intervene in the 
political sphere has usually been called 'economism'. Th6 essence of the 
different 'economistic positions is the belief that all that matters is economic 
trends and that we can safely ignore the various political and ideological 
contradictions that punctuate the history of capitalism as a world system. 
(Chris Harman, July IB) 

First of all, if we did have IS MPs, what would be their task? Certainly not to 
get involved in the Parliamentary games between Labour and Tories, but to use 
Parliament as a platform for revolutionary agitation and propaganda. How we 
vote is determined by this consideration and not by the possibilities of replacing 
a Tory government by a Labour government or vice versa. For instance, if there 
were a Labour government in power, we would vote against any Immigration 
Bill and we would be voting on the same side as the Tories, who would want a 
tougher Bill. But we would not hesitate from voting against for fear of replacing 
a Labour government with a Tory government. 

If we had IS MPs then they would vote against the government on the 
Common Market issue, but certainly not for the reasons that Comrade Harman 
gives. They would vote,against because they would function in Parliament as a 
total opposition, refusing to accept responsibility for the system or for its 
running, using parliament for propaganda and agitation and habitually voting 
against the government. Labour or Tory, as an expression of their total bitter 
opposition to the whole system. Such a vote would not imply accepting 
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responsibility for any alternative within the system, even though they might 
vote in parallel with people who were posing such alternatives. 

In parliament the question would be put as "a vote of .confidence in Her 
Majesty's Government's negotiations with the EEC etc." We would have no 
alternative but to vote against. Such a vote would be directed at the masses — 
"No confidence in any capitalist government”. It would have nothing to do, as 
Chris Harman suggests, with saving or frying Heath’s bacon. We are 
completely contemptuous of any ideas that Heath's ‘ bacon will be fried in 
Parliament. That anything of any importance is actually decided in Parliament 
or that the bourgeois politicians are going to allow what is for them a major 
question of policy to be decided by... Bernadette Devlin I To see how stupid 
Chris Harman's reasons for voting against the Government in the Common 
Market debate are you just have to turn it the other way round. If there was a 
Labour Government in power, which was trying to get into the EEC, and for 
reasons of elctoral popularity the Tories decided to oppose entry, would we 
then vote for entry in order to fry Heath's bacon? 

The only case where 'toppling governments' would be a Parliamentary 
consideration of ours is when the concrete alternative to the Common Market 
is not EFTA, Commonwealth and Little England, but a workers' revolution and a 
workers' state. In this situation the IS MPs would vote against the Government 
and try to bring them down on every issue, because a Parliamentary defeat for 
the Government could throw the ruling class into crisis and prepan* Ifie way for 
a workers' revolution. 

That is our attitude to Parliament. But within the labour movement, on this or 
any other issue, we are not simply using the Union Conference or whatever as 
a sounding board. We are part of the movement, concerned for it and in the 
final analysis, whatever the political differences, we are unconditionally for the 
class as such. We argue, we make propaganda, and we vote within the 
movement according to the merits of the issues in the light of the class 
interests and of revolutionary socialist politics. In any trade union vote the 
question will be posed that this or that union is against Britain entering the 
Common Market. On that vote we should abstain or even better initiate some 
procedure to ensure that the motion is not put, because we are vitally 
concerned that the labour movement does not in any way get entangled in a 
completely phoney debate on the Common Market. 

One cannot, as Duncan Hallas does, argue backwards from opposition to the 
Government in Parliament to opposition to the Common Market in the labour 
movement. 

On the question of "economisin'' it should be said that it was not the case 
that the economists were only interested in economics while the Bolsheviks 
counterposed to this politics. Lenin attacked the Economists not for being 
unconcerned with politics but for being only concerned with that set of politics 
which comes directly out of the trade union struggle. In this sense our IS anti¬ 
marketeers are sub-economists because the anti-Common Market line can only 
be said to come out of the trade union movement in the sociological subjective 
sense. It is not a trade union class struggle in the objective sense: While the 
real class struggle, a non trade union class struggle, is precisely that which the 
NC minority document stresses — the ideological struggle against the illusions 
in capitalism spread around by the anti-Common Market brigade. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These arguments and contradictions of the EC do not — we submit — stand 
up to five minutes examination. They are basically in the nature of after¬ 
thoughts to justify a scurrying to get in line with the ‘big battalions, without 
bothering too much about the ideological baggage. It is proposed that we must 
be 'with' the left — but not expose them, not even because there is a real 
struggle, but from fear of the isolation that a firm stand for internationalism 
might bring. All the contradictions and all the attacks on the CP and Tribunites 
(for more or less sincerely believing the ideas that lead to the conclusions IS 
has now itself adopted — without the excuse of either confusion or sincerity) 
are merely sand in the eyes of the membership. 
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UNDER TWO FLAGS 

"For us the question of the struggle over the Common Market will be above 
all a question of ideological struggle within the labour movement.... That (a 
socialist transformation of Britain) demands a real fight for concrete class 
demands now. as opposed to chauvinist demagogy.... However, tf we are 
defeated on such a stand, we should vote with the Tribune-Stahmsts in 
opposition to entry" (TCM no.6) 

To fit in with the anti-EEC crusade, which after all must have been the 
intention, it has already been necessary for Socialist Worker to spread the anti- 
Common Market message. Having taken a line on voting, it is necessary to 
defend it, justify it. and develop it. Exactly the same experience occurred two 
years ago over the question of the British troops in Northern Ireland, the 
propaganda campaign in the pages of Socialist Worker to justify IS s refusal to 
call for the withdrawal of British troops quickly became an open justification for 
their presence and an embellishment of their work, which was presented as 
necessary for the Catholic defence. 

In this case as then the issue boils down to the sine qua non of revolutionary 
politics: do we understand that an uncompromising attitude to the fundamental 
ideas of communism is the only basis on which to build anything that won t 
collapse in the first strong winds of the class struggle? The basic equipment of 
the communist is necessarily his ideology — it is not just light baggage to be 
stowed away in a corner whenever it becomes inconvenient. The cattle for 
consistent Marxism is the precondition for the possibility of a revolutionary 
party which is ideologically independent and capable of maintaining that 
independence. 

The method of evasion and equivocation, like bourgeois journalists who talk 
out of both sides of their mouths at once and never make it exactly clear where 
they stand, is the one which dominates the comrades who have concocted the 
current politics of IS on the Common Market, and who are known to take a 
particular pride in the 'subtlety* of IS and Socialist Worker editorials. 

Their technique is blatantly that of British bourgeois politics and British 
empiricism: general positions are taken in the abstract, the argument is 
constructed as an argument; but as soon as certain conclusions, uncomfortable 
in the circumstances, flow from applying these positions logically and 
rigorously to the real world, equally good reasons are found to construct 
contrary arguments so as to avoid the difficulty. To this general tradition IS is 
making an original contribution: others may change their lines, having, for 
sheer lack of mental agility, to drop one when they pick up another. But when 
IS changes its line, whether on Ireland or on the Common Market, it refuses to 
'drop' anything and attempts to juggle with both the old and the new But 
politics is more complex than circuses, and IS's juggling never succeeds in 
actually balancing the incompatibles. One line always dominates and at the 
moment, despite all the clever footwork, IS is fast becoming no more than the 
left wing of the anti-Common Market lobby. 

Such a method will not serve the party, which IS aspires to be. And it will 
not serve a revolutionary working class either. The working class needs clear 
goals and needs especially strict political accounting, because it must know as 
clearly as possible what the real issues are in any situation. Unlike the ruling 
class, the working class acts not from a position of power but from below, often 
gropingly, all the time defending its goals, clarifying and re-clarifying its picture 
of the world, which it must know and comprehend accurately in order that it 
may change it. Blurred vision may spell disaster. And that is why a 
'revolutionary party' which lacks ideological consistency and firmness is, in the 
final analysis, a poor joke — however many members it may have and 
whatever its class composition. 

The comrades of the EC majority, who attempt to gain short term 
advantages by playing fast-and-loose with principles, are now establishing a 
record on the Common Market that they may want to deny a year later, as they 
now deny their 1969-70 line on Ireland. Yet again we have exactly the same 
pattern. The comrades state their principles from afar, before the issue 
becomes acute. When these principles begin to have any immediate relevance 
they find reasons to abandon them, like people who do not take their own 
ideas seriously. Though invariably the time when these ideas are most 
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inconvenient is when they are most needed and relevant. 

Watching this performance, one is reminded of a comment Trotsky once 
made about Zinoviev. Measuring Zinoviev against Martin Luther, Trotsky 
concluded that the difference lay in this, that whereas both were fully prepared 
to nail their 'theses' to the doors of the Cathedral and the gates of the 
Communist International. Luther followed this up with the statement "Here I 
stand, I can do no other". But Zinoviev usually had second thoughts and said 
"Here I stand — but I might be persuaded to move. Just give me time". ' 

Just give them time. 

S. Matgamna P. Semp. 24-7-71 


Appendix. Theses on 
the Common Market 

1. The leading sections of the British ruling class are now intent on getting into the 
Common Market in the near future. Their Chief motives are (a) concern of the major 
British based international firms (ICI, Shell, BP, Unilever, etc) that they develop a 
scale of production on a European wide basis comparable to that of their 
competitors, (b) fear of most sections of British big business of exclusion from a fast 
growing market, (c) hope that the shock of entry will lead to rationalisation, 
increased efficiency, and increased competitiveness among the more backward 
sectors of industry. 

2. However, smaller and more backward sectors of industry cannot be so optim¬ 
istic about the outcome of entry. The very rationalisation which big business aims at 
will harm them. This fear is expressed in considerable hostility to entry among the 
middle class, expressed in the opposition Jo the market by much of the right wing of 
the Conservative party and by certain right wing Labourites (Shore, Kaldor, etc). 
Their argument is basically that while the large international concerns will benefit 
from entry British capitalism as a whole (i.e. the sum of all its.backward sections) will 
suffer. 

3. Any process of capitalist rationalisation takes place at the expense of workers 
(e.g. the'redundancy consequent upon mergers etc.) The Common Market will be no 
exception. It is dear that it will accentuate existing trends as regards rising prices, 
deterioration of ‘depressed areas', intensification of work processes, etc. A vague 
recognition of this fact has produced a polarisation within the Labour Movement 
over thequestion of the market. 

Within the Labour party the leaders accept (in practice, if not necessarily in words 
while in opposition) the view of the dominant section of the ruling class. The same 
goes for the leaders of the more right wing unions (e.g. the ETU). On the other hand 
those sections of the labour movement generally opposed to the Industrial Relations 
Bill, the welfare cuts, etc. also oppose entry. They cannot regard without concern 
the effects of the most recent attempt at capitalist rationalisation. However, they do 
so very much under the influence of the middle class opposition. Precisely because 
the dominant elements in the Labour and trade union left are social democratic, they 
are also reformist and nationalist in their conclusions. They oppose Common 
Market entry, but counterpose an idealised, isolated British capitalism as the Labour 
movement's alternative. 

This is an attractive position for the trade union bureaucracy, and even for 
elements in the right wing of the Labour Party, because it does not commit them to 
any concrete struggles. "In the British labour movement international questions 
have always been the line of least resistance for the leaders" who regard them "asa 
means of giving vent to the radical mood of the masses..." (Trotsky). Already the 
tendency is for union leaders to avoid commitments to concrete struggles over the 
IRB, unemployment etc by blaming them on the "Common Market”. 

4. The influence of petty bourgeois nationalist ideas can be particularly dangerous 
in the working class movement after Common Market entry. The hardships to 
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VKorfcars occasioned by entry will be exploited politically by various elements (by 
Powell, but also quite likely by Wilson) who will-engage in demagogic anti-Market 
talh to gain support (at the same time knowing full well that should they ever 
exercise political power, the degree of integration will be far enough advanced to 
give them an excuse not to withdraw.) Such nationalist ideas could be the main 
competitors with internationalist, socialist ideas among those who suffer from entry 
within the working class. 

This makes it quite imperative, even at this stage, that revolutionaries expose the 
fallacious nature of the chauvinistic arguments for an independent British 
capitalism. Our central slogan must be "The Socialist United States of Europe". 

5. However, revolutionaries cannot regard with indifference a struggle between 

tendencies within the labour movement that give wholehearted support to the 
process of capitalist rationalisation (and its effects on workers) and those which 
oppose it, but from a confused perspective influenced by petty bourgeois ideas. 
Furthermore, the ruling class is going to have a hard battle this summer to get its 
demands politically implemented. Even if it is extremely unlikely that the 
government will suffer a parliamentary defeat over the question of entry, many 
militants will see this as a possibility. Revolutionaries must not seem to abstain in 
such an eventuality. „ „ , 

Nor will it be possible at such a point to merely talk about the United States ot 
Europe". For that demand on its own is not something we can agitate for in the 
labour movement as an alternative to either capitalist rationalisation through the 
Common Market or the false alternative of an isolated British capitalism. We have to 
be able to pose a series of transitional demands related to concrete struggles as the 
alternative to solving the problems of British capitalism by entry, posed as the point 
of departure for the struggle for the United Socialist States of Europe, i.e. we have to 
pose the concrete class demands as at present (repeal anti-union laws, work or full 
pay, restore welfare services etc.) and link these to demands for nationalisation 

under workers'control in this country, as the first step to a socialist Europe. 

6. For us the question of the struggle over the common market will be above all a 
question of ideological struggle within the labour movement. 

We have to make it clear that we oppose the process of capitalist rationalisation, 
but continually point out that merely keeping British capitalism out of the Common 
Market will in no way improve the conditions of British workers. Such an 
improvement could only come about out of a socialist transformation of Britain as a 
step towards a socialist integration of Europe. That demands a real Tight for concrete 
class demands now, as opposed to chauvinist demagogy. . , 

Our aim in union conferences and the like should be to fight for resolutions to this 
effect, thus making clear both our opposition to the Common Market, and our 
separation from the confused chauvinism of the Tribunites, CP etc. However, if we 
are defeated on such a stand, we should then vote with the Tribune-Stalinists in 
opposition to entry. 

TONY CLIFF 
CHRIS HARMAN 
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